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GET stand-out money saving in all your driv- 
ing. Get a low, long, alluring 1950 Studebaker. 

Its very build tells you why it’s a marvel of a 
car in long-lasting thrift. 

No bulging excess bulk! No wasteful surplus 
poundage! No needless extra burden to handi- 
cap the gasoline you buy! 

That trim, sleek, vigorously rugged Studebaker 
structure does a real job of economizing for you. 
It saves your income from a lot of costly outgo. 





Studebaker Land Cruiser 


And, plus all that, this refreshingly different 
Studebaker brings you the most distinctive “next 
look” and “next ride” in modern motoring. 
Stop in at a showroom. Check up on the amaz- 
ing value all the way through a new 1950 Stude- 
baker Champion, Commander or special extra- 
long-wheelbase Land Cruiser. Go for a drive! 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


The stand-out car in thrift and value Sd 


White sidewall tires hooel dines 


and w 


Your thrifty 1950 buy—a value-packed new Studebaker! 


optional at extra cost 





Long-wearing nylon upholstery is 
standard in the 1950 Studebaker 
Land Cruiser shown—and in all 
regal de luxe Commanders. Top 
quality interiors distinguish even 
the very lowest priced Champions 





Gasoline goes such a long way 
you never worry about doing a lot 
of driving behind a thrilling, higher 
compression 1950 Studebaker en 
gine. Automatic overdrive is avail 
able at extra cost for extra thrift. 


The extra safety of extra vision is 
one of the extra values in the new 
1950 Studebakers. A clear view 
ahead, alongside, behind! Glare- 
proof “black light’’ instrument 
panel illumination for night driving ! 


The durability of fine craftsmanship 
low, trade-in val- 
ind-son teams 
aftsmen build Stude 
winstaking care, 


keeps repair costs 
uation high. Father 
and other cr 
baker cars with } 


Studebaker Corp’! tn Bend £7, Indiana U 8.4 











A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


E's “tacking” a screen but the frame 
H is metal. He does it by using a 
spaghettilike tube of Koroseal. 

When a manufacturer first had his 
idea for this new-type screen, he knew 
he must find a material that would lock 
the screen in the channel without cut- 
ting, that would be flexible enough to 
push in place easily, and pull out just 
as easily to replace worn screen. It had 
to stand sun, air, moisture, all sorts of 
weather, as long as the metal frame 
itself. Koroseal met all those demands. 

Yet this is only one of hundreds of 
things Koroseal can do. For example, 
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it may give some product a new 
package—one that’s strong, can be 
transparent or in any color or pattern. 
One that can be heat sealed, to itself, or 
laminated to other materials. 

It may give some product a new 
finish — one that’s colorful, pleasant to 
the touch, soft, tough, easily cleanable. 
Because it's virtually scuffproof, Koro- 
seal looks new long after other materials 
look scratched and worn. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in sheets, films, coatings, tubes, 
almost all shapes and sizes. It can be 
applied to other materials. Ie takes a 


high fire-polish gloss, or a rich grain. In 
most forms it resists flame — it won't 
burn unless you hold it directly and 
continuously in flame. 


Chances are this versatile material 
can make your product better and 
more sales-worthy. We'll be glad to 
work with you, supply samples for 
experiment, and our technicians will 
work with yours. Just write: The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales 
Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroses!—Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 


Keroseal Hleuille Materials 





Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER ~ TONAWANDA [ROW 
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LOT of housewives are sensitive about garbage. They 
A just don’t want it cluttering up their lovely sanitary 
sinks when clean-up time comes. 

So with these sensitive wives in mind (and a vast number 
of sensitive husbands, too!) American-Standard has come 
up with a new idea in sinks... the Triwell Sink. 

It’s a double-compartment sink. But in addition to its 
two regular compartments, this new sink has a third com- 
partment... a covered well between the two bowls which 
contains a hidden garbage basket of untarnishing, chro- 
mium-plated brass. 

With this sink, clean-up time after meals loses much of 
its grimness. You just remove the cover of the garbage 
well ... hold plates under the faucet... wash scraps into 
garbage basket... and that’s that! (The basket has holes in 
it, so liquid drains through and down the drain.) 

The Triwell Sink is another of the many 
plumbing and heating products specially devel- 
oped by American-Standard to meet specific 
problems in residential, business and institu- 


tional buildings. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 








American-S$tandard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 
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New Concept 


AZE at the swift-lined beauty standing 

here and note that what you see is 

merely the exterior of a new idea in car 
comfort. 


For this is the road-look of a brand-new 
Buick—the RoapMAsTER 130—biggest of 
the Buicks of this midcentury year. 


Big in appearance, prestige, performance 
—yes. 

Big also in interior room and stretch-out 
spaciousness—and in unfettered move- 


ment when six ride together. 


Kigures? A full twelve inches more rear- 
seat hiproom than former ROADMASTERS. 


Astrapping 130%-inch wheelbase —four 
inches more than other Buicks in this 
king-size series, four inches almost 


entirely devoted to enlarging rear- 
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compartment area. 


Yet this luxurious extra roominess is 
achieved in less over-all length than that 
of last year’s RoapMAstTeRS—for easier 


parking, garaging and handling. 


As shown in the small illustration, the 
RoapMASTER 130 can be finished in the 
regal richness of Buick’s Custom Trim*— 
a true touch of the superlative in this 


most superb of fine cars. 


Ask your Buick dealer about this special 
trim when you go to see and sample the 
RoaDMASTER 130. 


You will, after shopping the fine-car 
field, note that nothing there surpasses 
this Buick in anything but price. 


# Custom Trim is an extra-cost option available only 


on Buick ROADMASTER Sedan 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 








ROADMASTER 130 





Your Key to Greoter Value f 


When better automobiles are built BUICK will build them 














Sail to the 
“HEART OF BRITAIN” 






inthe BRITANNIC * MEDIA + PARTHIA 


Arriving in Liverpool, these three luxury liners 
provide service particularly convenient for travelers 
bound for the English Midlands, Scotland, 

Wales, Northern Ireland and Eire. In addition, 
the Britannic calls at Cobh in both directions. 


Liverpool is the front door to “industrial” Britain— 

and the ideal starting point for a country-wide tour. 

A stone’s throw from the Welsh mountains... 

a morning trip and you’re in the lovely Lake country... 
less than six hours to Glasgow or Edinburgh. . . with 
London only 4 hours away by rail. 


The Media and Parthia are one-class vessels: 

The Britannic provides First Class and Tourist Class 
accommodations. They are particularly appealing 
to those who enjoy an extra day or two at sea. 


The British. teadliton iilinguites OVE 
CUNARD WHITE STAR 






In New York Service 
QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY + MAURETANIA + CARONIA + BRITANNIG + MEDIA + PARTHIA 


In Canadian Service 
FRANCONIA + SAMARIA + SCYTHIA + ASCANIA 
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JHE MAN WHO LIKED 10 PAY AUTOMOBILE / 


(PROVOCATIVE, ISNTIT?) Ly Mr Friendly 





He said, “I'll admit, it seems rather coy Here Mr. Friendly steps in and shows the poor fellow 









For a man of my age to be driving a toy... American Mutual's wonderful illustrated magazine* 
I'm a wee bit large and I feel like 10 fools Which explains in clear-cut, every-day language 
But it keeps me from breaking the traffic rools! The rules for all 48 states— Financial Responsibility laws, 


He said, “Rules are fine, but how can you heed ‘em How to report accidents, hand signals, state inspection, etc. 


If this is the way they sound when you read ‘em: 
A y Well, he learned almost all the state laws there are 


"Whereas and whereof, the forenamed above But he couldn't obey them without a car... 
Has said obligation to wit reinstation, So he traded his Kiddie Kar in next day 
For and/or collisions one must reimburse, On 6 sedans and a sports coupay! 


It’s 10 years in jail or very much worsel’” 












66 *4.50¢ MAGAZINE! That's what 
st cost us to bring you this 
special edition of "WATCH" 
Magazine. Yet this guide to 
safer driving costs you only 
15 cents to cover cost of 
handling and postage. Get your 
AMER copy today, Write American 99 
if 7 (, U; Mutual Liability Insurance Co., 
Dept. D-120, 142 Berkeley St., 
... the first American liability insurance company Boston 16, Mass. a cices seein avaew aliwikiey Menumanen ceaeany 
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LAR bears and Quaker State Cold-Test 
Motor Oil are both made for cold weather. 
Quaker State Cold-Test flows freely . . . helps 
engines start smoothly . . . even in sub-zero 
temperatures. Yet it keeps its body .. . keeps 
on lubricating perfectly . . . when engines 
warm up to high-speed driving temperatures. 


Change to Quaker State Cold-Test today 
...for smoother mileage all winter long. 
Quaker State is made from 100% pure Penn- 
sylvania grade crude oil. It’s refined with 
advanced processing equipment and tech- 
nical skill unexcelled in the industry. It is the 
finest motor oil, we believe, produced by anyone 
anywhere in the world. 





( 7 @N 
Q 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 





40¢ per U. S. Quart including 
Federal Lubricating Oil Tax 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 











KETLERS 


_—_ ll LLL 
Mark III 


Sir: 

It was a pleasant surprise to find our 
neighbor Mark III on the cover of Tine 
[Jan.-23]. Three cheers for Artzybasheff’s 
originality and for the clear and masterfully 
written article . . . 

[But] you should have made somewhat 
clearer the point that these differential ana- 
lyzers are entirely subservient to the direction 
of man. They may blow a fuse, or mark time 
like a contingent of soldiers faced into a stone 
wall, if asked to do something any intelligent 
dog would consider simple. Machines cannot 
get beyond the graphic or punched tape in- 
structions fed into them ... 

Peter H. Nasu 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: 

Congratulations on your cover! For a long 
time I have known that it takes a superman 
to be a naval officer. . . 


Morris P. LANpIss 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir: 

May I say that reading such an article . .. 
in a magazine that has the background and 
sensibility that Tie has, is much more terri- 
fying than the atom or hydrogen bomb’s 
worst psychological effects . . . 


Tom BaLtow 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Sir: 

. . . Time has given a very clear picture of 
a complicated mechanism, except one item. 
Will you kindly explain to me how come that 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50. Canada and Yukon, 1 yr., $6.50; 
2 yrs., $11.00; 3 yrs., $15.00. Alaska, 1 
$10.00, Plane-speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 
$8.00; Cuba, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Ca 

Virgin Islands, Continental Europe & Japan, 
1 yr., $12.50; all other countries, 1 yr., $15.00. 


ion Service: J. E. King, Genl. Mgr. Mail 
subscription orders, correspondence and instruc- 
tions for change of address to: 


Time Supscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Four weeks’ notice is required. 
When ordering a change, please name magasine 
and furnish an address imprint from a recent issue, 
If unable to do so, please state exactly how maga- 
zine is addressed. Change cannot be made with- 
out the old as well as the new address, including 
postal sone number if you have one. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Timx, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Copyright: Time is copyrighted 1950 by Time Inc. 
under International Copyright Convention. All 
rights reserved under 
Convention, 


The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the 
use for republication of the local telegraphic and 
cable news published herein, originated by Tne, 
The Weekly Newsmagazine or obtained from The 
Associated Press, 


Toe Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortuns and Tue 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Chairman, Maurice T. 
Moore; President, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Executive Vice President for Publishing, How- 
ard Black; Vice Presidents, Allen Grover, An- 
drew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. A. Linen, P. I. 
Prentice; Vice President & Secretary, D. W. 
Brumbaugh; Comptroller & Assistant Secretary, 
A. W. Carlson; Circulation Director, F. DeW. 
Pratt; Producer, Tut Marcu oF Time, Richard 
de Rochemont. 
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SEE THESE BEAUTIFULLY STYLED NEW CARS AT YOUR CHRYSLER DEALER TODAY 





Beautiful new things were done to 


these 1950 CHRYSLERS 


NOW ON DISPLAY... the most dramatically new car 
of the year! Deliberately and excitingly re-styled as no 
other car! Its beauty outside and inside is new, new, new! 
... The modern classic! See it . . . drive it . .. and compare 
it! And you'll learn the important distinction and difference 
in Chrysler’s kind of beauty. For here—as nowhere else—is 


nner. CHRYSLER 


WEW LONG ee 
OWL toa 





beauty that truly reflects the sound engineering and solid 
comfort and safety inside. The extra headroom, legroom, 
shoulder-room! The chair-height seats! The full vision all 
around! All the qualities that have meant so much to you 
have been retained! Go see your Chrysler dealer today. 
There’s no other car like the all-new Chrysler for 1950! 


TODAYS NEW 
STYLE CLASSIC 

















Look out for a Cold! 
Gargle LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC — Quick! 


Whatever else you do, never 
omit this safe precaution, It can 
often head off a cold or simple 
sore throat. Here’s why: 


When you're tired or over- 
heated, when your feet are wet 
or cold, threatening germs, a 
called the “secondary invaders,"’ 
find it easier to stage a mass invasion of 
the throat tissue. They are the ones that 
are responsible for much of a cold's 
misery, authorities say. 


= 


Kills “Secondary Invaders” 


Listerine Antiseptic can often check such 
an invasion because, as it reaches way 
back on throat surfaces, it kills literally 
millions of these troublesome germs. 


In other words, Listerine Antiseptic 
gives Nature a helping hand in warding 
off the infection you know as a cold. 

For your protection during the cold- 
and-sore-throat months, make a habit of 
using Listerine ee regularly night 
and morning, and between times at 
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the first symptom of trouble. 
Fewer Colds in Tests 


Bear in mind that tests made 
over twelve years showed that 
those who gargled Listerine 
Antiseptic twice a day had 
fewer colds and usually milder 
colds than those who did not gargle 
. . « fewer sore throats, too. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CoO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Note How Listerine 
Antiseptic Gargle 
Reduced Germs! 


Actual tests showed reduc- 


tions of bacteria on mouth 
and throat surfaces ranging 
up to 96.7 % fifteen minutes 
after the Listerine Antisep- 
tic gargle, and up to 80% 
one hour after the gargle. 








“o is 0; 1 is 1, but 2 is 10; 3 is rr; 4 is 1003 
and 14 is 1110"? ... 
This one has me cornered , , 


Lakeland, Fla. EVELYN A, JARVIS 


Ordinary numbers are called “deci- 
mal” because they have ten digits: 
0, I, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8 and 9. When all 
the digits have been used (7.e., a num- 
ber above 9), the digit 1 is moved a 
space to the left and assigned a value 
ten times as great as before. Decimal 
eleven, for instance, is written 11 
(1 times ten plus 1). 

Binary numbers work exactly the 
same way, except that there are only 
two digits, o and 1, and a shift to the 
left merely doubles a digit’s value in- 
stead of multiplying it by ten. Here- 
with a short table of the two systems: 


Decimal Binary 
0 0 
1 1 
2 10 
3 ll 
4 100 
5 101 
6 110 
7 111 
8 1000 
9 1001 
10 1010 
11 1011 
12 1100 
13 1101 
14 1110 
15 1111 
16 10000 
‘ 17 10001 
18 10010 


—Ep. 
Sir: 

What are the chances of obtaining the 
services of Mark III for the balance of the 
Santa Anita season? 

. H. M. CHapwick 
Thermal, Calif. 


G Will Horseplayer Chadwick please 
translate his handicapping figures into 
binary numbers?—Eb, 


Sir: 

The special language of numbers spoken by 
Mark III brings to mind the declamation of 
the witch rejuvenating Goethe’s Faust: 

See, thus it’s done! 

Make ten of one, 

And two let be, 

Make even three, 

And rich thowlt be. 

Cast o’er the four! 

From five and six 

(The witch's tricks) 

Make seven and eight 

’Tis finished straight! 

And nine is one, 

And ten is none. 

This is the witch's once-one’s-one! . . . 


Tuomas K. HERRMANN 
Washington, D.C. 
Sir: 

You may be grateful to know that I intend 
to cancel my subscription to Time effective 
with the first issue edited by any of the 
progeny of Mark IIL. 


Great Falls, Mont. 
A Cutlet for the Countess 


Sir: 

Nature indeed follows art; at least so it 
would seem if we can believe your Viennese 
correspondent who reported The Elephant 
restaurant [Tme, Jan. 23]. 

The story of the elephant cutlet concluded 
Ludwig Bemelmans’ first book published 
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Uf conte... Your fdr chore 


TTHULY 


Coauss you're eager to visit Italy in Holy Year. 
But since so many others have the same desire—go soon! 

Before the height of the summer season, you have a better selection 
of accommodations. And you enjoy low off-season fares. 








Visit Rome by all means —Sce St. Peter's, Sistine 
Chapel, Colosseum, Forum, impressive 
monuments and masterpieces. 










Relax at golden beaches— Along the 

crystal Mediterranean—at other sparkling 

seaside resorts—you'll find radiant skies 

aie ++. azure waters... 

gay companions. On the Sunny Southern Route to Italy, 


you're assured of every comfort... every pleasure 
that shipboard life affords ... all the glamour 

of “Riviera” days and nights at sea. Either the 
“Vulcania”, “Saturnia” or the newly redesigned 
and rebuilt “Conte Biancamano”—three largest 
liners in regular Mediterranean service — 

takes you to Gibraltar, Palermo, Naples, Cannes 
or Genoa. Convenient connections there for 


AD See a, ; 
a nsah nerieeety Paice somes: all Europe. Low season fares to Italy: 


Naples, Florence, Milan and many 


others. In all the world, no other First Class $350 up, Cabin Class $290 up, 
land has so many fascinating Tourist Class $225 up. 
places within such convenient 


distance of each other. 


Life is gay—Welcoming smiles 
are everywhere. Roam quaint 
villages .. . shop for bargains at 
“devaluation prices”. . . taste 
luscious fruits or wines... enjo 


y 
the cosmopolitan atmosphere. ITALIAN LINE . AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
39 broadway, New York 6, N. Y. (General Agents) 
BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA ¢ BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 


Ask your Travel Agent or 
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Light enough 
10 carry, safe in 
anyone's hands. 
Reinforced at every 
turn, double 
bootmaker-stitched 
with nylon. Choose 
the Skymate Tourobe, 

in this travel-wise jumbo 
size, in any of a number 
of coverings. Tourobes 
priced from $59.40 to 
$252 for the model 
shown in the 
finest imported 
Roxhide 
(rawhide). 





Taking a cruise? 
Flying to Europe? 

Hang your hopes for a 
happy trip on the 


HARTMANN 
Jumbo Skymate 


TOUROBE 


... So much hangs 
so happily in it! 


Just look at all this Hartmann 
Tourobe holds, and keeps ready 
for you to wear: 


3 men’s suits 1 woman's suit 


G shirts 5 dresses 

1 pair shoes 1 formal dress 
1 man’s robe 1 negligee 

1 pair slippers G6 slips 

8 pairs socks 1 woman's robe 
6 ties 2 blouses 

3 pajamas 2 skirts 

1 toilet kit 2 pairs shoes 


12 handkerchiefs 
3 shorts 
3 undershirts 


6 pairs hosiery 


1 pair slippers 
2 nightgowns 


Other Hartmann luggage from 330. 
Prices include Federal Tax. 

Write us for the name of 

your nearest Hartmann Retailer. 


HARTMANN COMPANY, Racine, Wise. 





here, My War with the United States (1937)- 
As many of your readers will remember, the 
story concerned a Viennese restaurateur who 
wanted to run a restaurant such as had never 
existed before,.and advertised “Cutlets from 
Every Animal in the World.” His first cus- 
tomer, a countess, asked for an elephant cut- 
let. The chef rose to the occasion with the 
punch line: “Madame, I am very sorry, but 
for one cutlet we cannot cut up our elephant.” 
MARSHALL A. Best 

The Viking Press, Inc. 

New York City 


Sub for Sale? 
Sir: 

Will you ask your readers whether any of 
them who has bought, inherited or received 
as gift a perpetual subscription to Time is 
prepared to sell it to me? 

Incidentally, every owner of such perpetual 
subscription might find it advisable to dispose 
of it, by sale or gift, during his life, because 
the establishment of its taxable value in the 
estate may cost more than $60 in fees and 
estate expenses, as there exists hardly any 
comparable asset. 

K. KAUFFMANN-GRINSTEAD 
New York City 


Ziggurats & Crocodile Tears 
Sir: 

Your comparison of “wedding-cake mod- 
ern” skyscrapers to the Babylonian ziggurat 
{Tre, Jan. 23] is most apt. For the ziggurat 
was none other than the Tower of Babel, a 
culture center for men intent on creating a 
world unified without God. Babylon the 
Great marches on: “Alas, alas, that great city 
. . 2” (Revelation 18:16). 

Epwarps E. ELiiott 
St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
Baltimore, Md. 


Sir: 

: . . The ziggurat served remarkably well 
its purpose’ of being a man-made hill on a 
marshy, level plain, from which the astrono- 
mer-priest made his observations. Today's 
architectural ‘“wedding-cake” in its own stead 
serves with keen acuteness the need of pro- 
viding today’s businessman with the area 
necessary for conducting his affairs ... At 
the end of the day he is vomited out; scur- 
ries into the holes provided in the sidewalk, 
and is not seen until the next morning, 

This need and solution as seen in the 
changing skyline of New York City shows 
only that the architect has been able to ex- 
press with complete, esthetic frankness the 
purpose of the structure. The long lines of 
glass, stainless steel and brick are fresh and 
esthetically sound, and do not collect as much 
dust as did their predecessors with layer upon 
layer of excremental ornament. 

It may well happen that some people with 
a feeling of nostalgia for the existing and the 
past will in the year 2050 shed a few crocodile 
tears for these same buildings when they, too, 
become obsolete and are demolished. 

V. Bosovitcu 


New York City N. Fook 


Tits on a Toot 
Sir: 

I might suggest that the unusual behavior 
of the blue tits in England [Tre, Jan. 23] 
was occasioned by their eating fermented ber- 
ries. It is not an unusual occurrence for birds 
to become somewhat inebriated as a result of 
partaking of fermented sap or berries. The 
yellow-bellied sapsucker of our country is 
known for its queer behavior in this respect. 

Joun V. DENNIS 
Department of Biology 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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tn es 
to a South Sed Spring Vacation in 





aK. | ; { “The loveliest fleet of islands anchored in any sea!” So Mark Twain described them 





beauty is yours in Hawaii! You enjoy it all with no passport, foreign exchange or foreign 


language to bother you, and with all your accustomed safeguards and comforts while traveling. 


@ Linking Hawaii and the Pacific Coast are several airlines and steamship lines. You can go one 
way by sea, the other by air, or round trip by either. Points of departure and return 


are San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Vancouver. 


@ You arrive in Honolulu on the island of Oahu, From there you can fly in an hour or less to any 
of the other major Hawaiian islands — Maui, Hawaii, Kauai. You have a choice of several flights 


daily to each one. Let your Travel Agent help you plan your trip to include all the major islands. 


The cost is surprisingly moderate. 


more than half a century ago... and so you will find them today! People with new folkways 


--» Vistas that have new grandeur... the genial warmth of a kindly sun and \ 
, 
. . : . + Ve! 
the breathtaking loveliness of tropic flowers ...a tapestry of South Sea romance and 5 
A 
U 





MAUI— You'll see youngsters 


HAWAIL VISITORS BUREAU 4 non-profit organization maintained for your service by spearing fishin the ancient South 





It's always delightful in Hawaii. 
Plan now for a trip this spring! 
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HAWAII — Take your camera... 


happy hunting ground. 


a way along the picturesque 


THE PEOPLE OF HAWAII coast of the island of Maui. 





OAHU— Surfboard riding, an- KAUAI—The gorges of Waimea 


you'll find the bigisland, Hawaii, cient royal sport of Hawaii, is Canyon, on the island of Kauai 
with its lovely, tropic scenery a exciting to watch, thrilling to are breathtaking in their gor- 


learn off the beach at Waikiki. geous coloring and grandeur. 
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...everywhere you go! 


Wherever you move in 600-mile-long Britain, you’re 
sure of being welcomed in the royal tradition 
of hospitality to travellers. For 
in Britain we’ve never lost our 
Island habit of thinking of our visitors as guests. 
We take a real pleasure in helping you share 
all the things we delight in ourselves . . . our lovely 
countryside, our ancient places, our colorful 
events, our background of 2000 years of history. 
So come where no journey is far... 
and your dollar goes farther! Start planning now to explore 
Britain’s byways, as well as her highways; 
to stop in her famous village inns, as well as her 
modern hotels. Make your visit a country-wide 
vacation, taking all Britain in your stride! 








Come early, in April or May .. . and avoid the midsummer rush! 








King’s Gateway, Trinity College, Cambridge 


Of all the Inn Signs you'll see in Britain, 

srhaps the most frequent are “royal’’ ones 
ike those on this page. But the same royal 
welcome awaits you at the sign of The Hand 
in Hand, for instance, or The Woolpack, 
The Spread Eagle, The Hare and Hounds, The 
Peveril of the Peak. 


In their infinite variety, Britain’s wayside 
Inn Signs symbolize almost every aspect of 
British life in the present and the past. 
They constantly remind all travellers how 
many-sided are Britain’s interests ... how 
much that’s different they can do and see 
each easily-planned day! ; 


IN BRITAIN YOUR 
DOLLAR GOES FARTHER! 
' Ask your travel agent to show 
you how devaluation has cut 
your costs in Britain by almost 
one third! Ask him, too, for 
“COMING EVENTS” and 
other illustrated literature, or @ 
write BRITISH TRAVEL 
CENTRE, 336 Madison Ave., 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0n Time Reader. 


Some of you will have an opportu- 
nity soon to see a new Italian movie, 
It’s High Time, which bears the fol- 
lowing screen credit: 


Adapted from an Exclusive Report by 
William Rospigliosi 
Published in 
TIME 
The Weekly Newsmagazine 


You may recall the Rospigliosi re- 
port on which the picture is based. 
It was called A Clock for Fiumicino 
(Time, Sept. 1, 1947), and it began: 


At Fiumicino, the muddy waters of 
the Tiber merge with the blue Medi- 
terranean. The town’s life seems as 
sluggish as the river, 
but beneath the appar- 
ent calm there is a 
deep, turbulent rift 
which sometimes whirls 
up like an assault of 
wind-whipped breakers. 
That rift is symbolized 
by the tablet in the 
city hall commemorat- 
ing Garibaldi’s visit in 
1849 (after the Repub- 
licans had driven the 
Pope from Rome), and 
by the blue & white 
statue of the Virgin 
Mary in the church. 





clock. They battled each other step 
by step through a fog of imprecations 
and Marxian dialectic until, via inter- 
minable compromises, the clock was 
eventually restored. 


In June, 1948 Rospigliosi received 
an excited phone call from Paolo 
Tamburella, producer of the laureled 
Italian movie, Shoeshine, directed by 
Vittorio (The Bicycle Thief) De 
Sica. Tamburella had shelved the pic- 
ture he was shooting—a long, drawn- 
out story of Faust. In a discussion 
with an associate about their next 
venture, they suddenly recalled the 
Clock Fight story in Trme. They went 
to the American library in Rome and 
thumbed through back issues of Tote 
until they found the story. Having 
read it again, they agreed that it would 
make a first-rate movie. 


When Tamburella 
discovered that other 
Italian and American 
readers of Time also re- 
membered the story, he 
was satisfied that it was 
memorable. Said he: 
“It relates to the situa- 
tion as it is now in 
Italy. Not everyone is 
consciously aware of 
this situation, but all 
will like recognizing it 
and having their ideas 
clarified in a film.” 





Press Photo 


PATRIZIA MANGANO 


Those who reverent- 

ly place wreaths beneath Garibaldi’s 
memorial and those who kneel before 
the Virgin—many citizens do both— 
have long lived together in drowsy 
tolerance. But now, the heirs of Gari- 
baldi are tainted with Marxism, the 
Catholics are accused of Fascism. The 
bitter struggle that rends all Italy re- 
cently broke out, in miniature, at 
Fiumicino. It was known as the Clock 
Fight. 


According to Rome Correspondent 
Rospigliosi’s account, Fiumicino’s clock 
had been shattered by the war. Since 
most townsmen had no watches of 
their own, repairing the clock was an 
urgent matter to the little fishing vil- 
lage. So the priest called all parties 
together for a raffle, and the united 
effort yielded 70,000 lire. Then dis- 
sension began. The Communists and 
the Christian Democrats each wanted 
sole credit for restoring the people’s 


A visit to Fiumicino 
confirmed the facts of Time’s story. It 
disclosed, however, that the basic an- 
tagonisms which created the Clock 
Fight were still present. Any attempt 
to make the picture in Fiumicino 
would probably be disastrous. In- 
stead, Tamburella chose Terracina, a 
highly photogenic, centuries-old fish- 
ing village south of Rome. Having 
received Trme’s permission to use the 
story, he put his writers to work 
on the script. When shooting began 
last October, Tamburella used native 
Terracinans for all except the lead 
roles. One member of the cast, new 
to all moviegoers, is Patrizia Mangano 
(see cut), the heroine, who Tambu- 
rella thinks is headed for stardom. 


Cordially yours, 


Pate 
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SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS...Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone 
is on the job—ready to take you where you want to go, quickly and dependably. Telephone 
service is one of the few services available twenty-four hours a day — weekdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Yet the cost is small—within reach of all... Bell Telephone System. 
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THE NATION 
Bitter Cold 


Wave after wave, the icy realities of 
cold war—which had not really chilled 
Americans since the grim days of the Ber- 
lin airlift—broke over the nation again 
last week. 

The President’s announcement that he 
had ordered development of the hydrogen 
bomb was a decision that most U.S. citi- 
zens obviously approved, but about which 
none could be happy; driven by inexorable 
forces, the U.S. was setting out to 
make a weapon that would pale the 
deadliness of the atomic-fission 
bomb (see Science). As events had 
turned, it was essentially a defen- 
sive measure. The Russians could 
build and doubtless were building 
their own hydrogen bomb. If unde- 
terred by threat of retaliation in 
kind, the Russians could deliver it 
by aircraft almost anywhere in the 
U.S.; by submarine, or in a sneak 
attack from a commercial freighter 
in the harbor, they could use it to 
devastate the great coastal cities 
of the U.S. 

Almost as President Truman’s 
decision was announced, the U.S. 
learned it had been playing the 
game of survival with the enemy 
looking over its shoulder at all its 
top-secret cards. The arrest in Lon- 
don of Communist-Scientist Klaus 
Fuchs, a spy who had worked at top 
level atomic jobs in the U.S. (see 
INTERNATIONAL), led a __ jittery 
Washington to wonder whether even 
the deepest of military or state se- 
crets were safe from the U.S.S.R.’s 
agents. It also wrote a chilling epi- 
logue to such recent demonstrations of the 
meaning of treason as the trial of the U.S. 
Communist hierarchy and the case of 
Alger Hiss (see below). 

Allies Split. The hydrogen bomb and 
the story of Communist Fuchs were the 
developments that seized the headlines. 
But there were other items in the news 
that also had prospects of peril. England 
and the U.S., allies in defense of a com- 
mon way of life, seemed to be heading 
down diverging roads in Asia; the Chinese 
Communists, after a leisurely four days, 
had accepted Britain’s recognition; by 
harshly treating its consular offtcials, they 
had made sure of U.S. hostility. To com- 
pound these complications, the Russians 
reached across Communist China last week 
to extend official recognition to the Com- 


munist rebels of Ho Chi Minh in French 
Indo-China. 

Berlin, uneasily quiescent since the air- 
lift, had felt again the ruthless, unpredict- 
able stranglehold of the Russians on it$ 
transport and western supply lines, and 
now asked: “What next?” And Western 
Europe, which seemed to be convalescing, 
was in some danger of running a tempera- 
ture again. ECAdministrator Paul Hoff- 
man, who usually walks with a salesman’s 
buoyant tread, reported in Washington 
last week that a “single new incident” 





“Anp Now Tue Super-Dvuper? 
Also the end of an illusion. 


might cause European Communist move- 
ments to remobilize. 

Strident Footnote. War might be no 
nearer, but the tension was undeniably 
greater. Receiving an honorary degree at 
Baylor University in Texas, Air Secretary 
Stuart Symington told his audience that 
the U.S.S.R. now has the biggest army, air 
force and submarine fleet in the world, 
repeated what every military man knows: 
the U.S. has no sure defense against sur- 
prise atomic attack. To this sober judg- 
ment, Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
added a strident footnote. Speaking off 
the cuff to a University of Virginia alumni 
gathering in Washington, he said: “I want 
Joe Stalin to know that if he starts some- 
thing at 4 o’clock in the morning, the fight- 
ing power and strength of America will be 


Fitzpatrick—St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


on the job at 5 o’clock in the morning . . .” 
The U.S., he said, should have a military 
establishment big enough “to lick hell 
out of her if she doesn’t stay deterred.” 

In contrast to this anachronistic, horse- 
pistol threat, Harry Truman, who usually 
manages to be cheerfully confident of the 
hope of peace, was in a pessimistic mood 
that was rare for him. “We sometimes 
think,” the President told 24 Baptist mis- 
sionaries who called at the White House, 
“that we are approaching a solution, and 
then sometimes we're not so sure.” 


The Urge to Do Something 

“TI skip over the news of the H- 
bomb in the papers,” said a man in 
London last week, “and then I look 
at my neighbor and think: ‘How 
can that fool sit there and read 
how they’re going to blow him up 
and never bat an eye?’ ” Doc Hicks, 
proprietor of a barbershop on 
South Audubon Road, Indianapolis, 
summed up for his customers: “I 
don’t think the public understands 
it. That’s why they don’t talk 
much about it.” 

The “it” was certainly hard to 
understand, and so men talked of 
the instinct of survival, of the stern 
obligation of democracy to protect 
and preserve itself, and, hopefully, 
of the possibility that the H-bomb 
might actually preserve the peace. 

Negative Promise. “The ques- 
tion that must engage us, caught 
up as we are in this atomic rat 
race, is whether the effort which is 
being made away from destruction 
is as great and compelling as the 
effort which impels us toward it,” 
editorialized the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, Michigan’s convalescing Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg proposed that the 
President formally notify the United Na- 
tions that the U.S. would abandon the H- 
bomb project as soon as Russia agreed to 
a program of international control. Harry 
Truman replied, at his press conference, 
that hardly a week goes by that that very 
matter is not brought up at the U.N., at 
his suggestion. As for the Vandenberg 
proposal: he didn’t think it necessary 
or advisable. 

Two hours later, broad-shouldered Brien 
McMahon of Connecticut rose to speak in 
the Senate. No scientist (he was a wealthy 
trial lawyer, and a New Deal office-holder 
before being elected to the Senate), he 
had been shocked into grave concern dur- 
ing long, secret sessions of the Joint 
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Congressional Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy over which he had presided. For 30 
minutes the Senate chamber was still 
as he spoke: 

“Let me warn, with all the solemnity at 
my command,” he said, “that building hy- 
drogen bombs does not promise positive 
security for the United States; it only 
promises the negative result of averting, 
for a few months or years, well-nigh cer- 
tain catastrophe . . . We are plunged into 
a truly terrible arms race.” His proposal: 
1) broadcast the story of U.S. motives and 
ideals behind the Iron Curtain by boosting 
the “Whisper of America” to a real, full- 
throated Voice of America; 2) offer $10 
billion a year—which is two-thirds of the 
U.S. arms budget—for five years, to devel- 
op the technical skills and peacetime 
atomic-energy possibilities of all nations, 
including Russia, In return, other nations, 
including Russia, would have to promise 
to submit to real international control of 
atomic energy, and to spend two-thirds of 
their present arms budgets for “‘construc- 
tive ends.” 

Sign of Weakness. When McMahon sat 
down, colleagues rushed over to pump his 
hand, largely perhaps because he had re- 
flected the general urge to do something, 
or at least to propose a plan to do some- 
thing. 

But how good was McMahon’s plan? 
Would it work, asked California’s big Bill 
Knowland, if Russia refused to establish 
adequate controls? “Of course not,” re- 
plied McMahon. It was the key question, 
and it precisely showed the impracticality 
of the McMahon proposal, sincere and 
well-intentioned though the proposal was. 

The other obvious criticism of his plan 
was that it was based on the let’s-buy- 
ourselves-out-of-trouble approach—never 
a satisfactory substitute, as the U.S. has 
long since found, for moral purpose in 
time of crisis. 

At week’s end, both the White House 
and the State Department were still mum 
about their plans. It was a considered 
silence: any plea to the Kremlin born 
of desperation would be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness and fright, and a sign of 
weakness in this uneasy hour might prove 
an even greater risk to peace than an 
H-bomb. 


LABOR 
Strangers Keep Out 


With the air of a Borgia guest spurning 
a poisoned chop, John L. Lewis rejected 
President Truman’s proposal for a 70-day 
truce and a three-man fact-finding board 
to settle the eight-month-old coal dispute. 
Wrote Lewis: “The mineworkers do not 
wish three strangers, however well-inten- 
tioned, but necessarily ill-informed, to fix 
their wages, decree their working condi- 
tions, define their living standards and 
limit the educational opportunities of 
their children.” 

That left Harry Truman no alternative. 


16 


This week, with 372,200 now on strike, he 
invoked the machinery of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, a law which Harry Truman some- 
times finds useful but also useful to hate. 
A three-man board of inquiry was ordered 
to make its report within seven days. An 
80-day injunction was the next step. John 
L. Lewis had dared the President to do his 
worst: “To use the power of the state to 
drive men into the mines. . . is involun- 
tary servitude ... It is questionable 
whether one could postulate that such 
mass coercion would insure enthusiastic 
service from grateful men.” 

The latest battle between Lewis and 
the law he calls a legal blackjack was 





Associated Press 
Lewis 
A legal blackjack. 


joined. Miners with hungry bellies, and 
the nation, facing midwinter with a peril- 
ous two- to three-week supply of coal in 
its bins, could only hope the struggle 
would be short. 

This week, U.S. Conciliator Cyrus 
Ching asked a 16-day truce in the tele- 
phone dispute to avert a strike of 100,000 
Communications Workers of America that 
threatened to paralyze telephone service 
from coast to coast. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Small Favors 

Business had been expecting something 
of a jackpot from the Administration, and 
it got paid off with a few nickels. When it 
came right down to it last week, the Ad- 
ministration was willing to trim a few 
wartime excise taxes here & there, but to 
make up for the favor, it wanted to in- 
crease other taxes on business by another 
$1 billion a year. 

The only outright excise repeal the Ad- 


ministration had in mind was the 3% 
tax on freight transportation and the 20% 
tax on baby oils, powders and lotions. A 
few other items came in for varying cuts: 
plane, bus and train tickets (from 15% 
to 10%), long distance telephone and 
telegraph tolls (25% to 15%), furs, lug- 
gage, jewelry and cosmetics (20% to 
10%). The tax would stay on such items 
as movie tickets, sport goods and autos— 
and the 10% tax on radio would be ex- 
tended to television sets as well. 

To repay the Treasury for these con- 
cessions, Secretary John Snyder wanted 
to tighten up the special allowances en- 
joyed by mine producers and oilmen, to 
start taxing religious, educational and 
charitable institutions for any income 
earned from operating their own busi- 
nesses on the side, and to tack on $1,075,- 
000,000 more in new estate, gift and cor- 
poration taxes, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Boston Salt Party 


Go and see how democracy works, Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur had told the 14- 
man Japanese legislative delegation. Last 
week they turned up in Boston, and got an 
instructive lesson. They were well briefed 
on Boston’s historic role in U.S. history, 
and they met Mayor John B. Hynes. Then 
they tagged happily after the mayor's sec- 
retary down the city-hall corridors to the 
half-opened doors of the council chamber. 

As they waited for their entrance cue, 
the doors clicked shut. Inside, wiry, hard- 
bitten Councilor James S. Coffey of East 
Boston had seized the floor. Councilor 
Coffey once cut short a discussion on the 
morals of bribe-taking by remarking: “I'll 
take a buck and who the hell doesn’t know 
it? I would like to see the guy who does 
not take a buck.” Now he had a few 
thoughts about the visiting Japanese. “Mr. 
President,” he cried. “I want to make a 
motion to keep them out of here. Will we 
forget the March of Bataan, gasoline pour- 
ing on our boys and the boys burned to 
death? We will like hell! Keep them out 
of here. Don’t let us educate them to start 
another war. They might be studying the 
A-bomb to start another war in ten or 
15 years.” 

Moved by brother Coffey’s oratory, 
eleven councilors voted to keep the Japa- 
nese out. Eight councilors were willing to 
take their chances on any A-bomb se- 
crets the visitors might pick up by lis- 
tening to a discussion of Boston’s finance 
problems, 

Next day most of Boston hurried to 
make amends. The chamber of commerce 
invited the Japanese to lunch. Man-in-the- 
street polls showed that the citizenry was 
ashamed of its council. Massachusetts’ 
Governor Paul A. Dever welcomed the 
Japanese to the gold-domed State House, 
where the legislature had just passed a res- 
olution of censure for the Boston council. 

But when the Japanese filed into the 
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House speaker's gallery, one legislator re- 
mained seated, hands folded across his 
chest, while his colleagues rose to applaud. 
He was Daniel Rudsten, 30, wartime cap- 
tain of Marines. Later he explained: “I 
lost a brother in the Pacific due to aggres- 
sion by the Japanese. I feel the visiting 
delegates deserve our protection and tact- 
ful treatment. I do not feel that I must 
applaud or show overt signs of friendliness 
which I do not possess.” 

In Tokyo, having learned Lesson No. 1 
in democracy—that democracy is always 
unpredictable and not always polite—the 
newspaper Asahi sagely commented: “The 
Japanese have been taking things too 
much for granted in thinking the American 
attitude all sugar. The Boston incident 
proves there’s salt, also.” 


THE CONGRESS 
The People's Choice 


Three times in U.S. history a presiden- 
tial candidate has won a plurality of the 
popular vote only to lose the election.* 
Reason: the archaic electoral-college sys- 
tem, an unhappy late-hour compromise 
device adopted when the Constitution was 
written and the subject of steady fire ever 
since. Last week, by a bipartisan majority 
of 64 to 27, the Senate approved a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment which 
would change all that. It would divide the 
electoral votes of each state according to 
the popular vote each candidate polled. 

Who Gains? The debate put Senators 
into a history-conscious mood. Massachu- 
setts’ able Republican Henry Cabot Lodge 
skillfully argued with Senators who were 
naturally concerned not only with the 
merits of the amendment but with what it 
would do to their own party’s fortunes. 
In the 1948 campaign, Lodge pointed out, 
Harry Truman carried Ohio by only 7,107 
votes, but walked off with all 25 electoral 
votes. Under the new system the electoral 
votes would have divided 12.4 to 12.3, with 
-3 to Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party. 

By abolishing the all-or-nothing elector- 
al system in each state and making it 
instead a proportional reflection of the 
popular vote, many Republicans thought 
that they could for the first time expect 
supporters and the beginning of a real 
two-party system in the Solid South. Sim- 
ilarly, Democrats could count on picking 
up an electoral vote or two in rock-ribbed 
Vermont and Maine. But Southern Dem- 
ocrats had something else in mind: such 
minority groups as the Negroes—often the 
Democratic margin of victory in Northern 
states—would be less important in party 
councils. The amendment would sharply 
reduce the tremendous influence of such 
big pivotal states as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, and the tendency for both 


* Andrew Jackson, defeated by John Quincy 
Adams in 1824; Samuel J. Tilden by Rutherford 
Hayes in 1876; Grover Cleveland by Benjamin 
Harrison in 1888. 
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parties to look to them for presidential 
candidates. 

Who Loses? Not everyone agreed with 
Lodge's reading of the future. Ohio’s Rob- 
ert Taft feared that Republicans stood to 
lose more in the North than they could 
gain in the South. To that, Lodge & Co. 
had a telling answer. Figuring the 1948 
election on the Lodge formula, Democrat 
Harry Truman would still have won with 
a total of 258 electoral votes, but Repub- 
lican Tom Dewey would have picked up 
an extra 32 electoral votes. 

There was still one final worry: would 
the proportional system encourage splinter 
parties? Majority Leader Scott Lucas sug- 
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gested a change which would require the 
winner to poll at least 40% of the elector- 
al vote. If no candidate gets 40% of the 
vote, the winner would be picked from the 
two highest by a majority vote of both 
Houses of Congress. With that change, the 
Lodge amendment sailed through. 

The amendment was still a long way 
from jaw: the House, and 36 state legisla- 
tures must also approve it within seven 
years. 


Off to the Woodshed 


Ohio’s solid, slow-moving Representa- 
tive Clarence Brown did what some of his 
colleagues had been itching to do: he 
marched the Democrats’ brash young 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. off to the wood- 
shed. What got Brown’s Republican dan- 
der up was Junior’s charge that Brown 
had reneged on a pledge to support the 
controversial FEPC bill (Trme, Feb. 6). 
There had been no such pledge, said 
Brown, as Mr. Roosevelt might have 
known if he spent more time on the job and 
less time gallivanting around Manhattan. 


Brown, getting out the razor strop, 
wanted his colleagues to know that it hurt 
him more than it did Roosevelt. He was 
simply expressing the “grave concern 
among many of the friends of this fine 
young man over the fact that he is not 
here as much as they would like to see 
him.” But the fact was, said he, that 
Roosevelt had only answered 60 out of 
129 roll calls since last June; out of 65 
important measures he had voted on 30. 

“T would like to say that after 35 years 
of experience in public office and a long 
term of service in this House, I am con- 
vinced no one can learn the rules of pro- 
cedure for this House in any New York 
nightclub. I am also convinced . . . that 
no one can solve any of these great social 
and legislative problems which confront 
us through nocturnal meditations on 52nd 
Street. We can solve them only by stay- 
ing on the job right here.” 


FARMERS 


Brannan's Blues 


The Department of Agriculture had 25 
million bushels of hot potatoes on its 
hands. It had already, at a total cost of 
$35 million, given away all it could—to 
deserving institutions, school-lunch pro- 
grams and overseas relief. To give the rest 
away, complained Agriculture Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan dolorously, would cost 
the Government another $15 million. 

Putting the problem to Congress, Char- 
lie Brannan was too politic to remind its 
members of what they already knew too 
well; the potato glut was its baby. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee handed it 
back to Brannan, who decided to save the 
$15 million and dump the spuds. 

Thus, in the next few weeks, potatoes 
which the Government will buy for about 
$1.10 a bushel will be “sold” back to the 
grower for fertilizer or feed for three- 
fifths of a cent a bushel. Just to make sure 
that no one then tries to sell them back to 
big-hearted Uncle Sam for another $1.10 
a bushel, the Department of Agriculture 
will, appropriately, dye its abandoned 
spuds a deep blue. 


ARMED FORCES 
Anchor's Aweigh 


The tugs pulled, winches ground, a flood 
tide whipped by a chill north wind nudged 
at her sides. Last week, on the fifth try, 
the mighty U.S.S. Missouri heaved a me- 
tallic sigh and slipped off the Chesapeake 
Bay shoal where she had sat, unbudging, 
on her big broad bottom, for 15 days. The 
band played Anchor’s Aweigh and No- 
body Knows de Trouble I See. In dry- 
dock, the damage proved slight. This 
week, haggard Captain William D. Brown, 
whose troubles were just beginning, would 
have to explain to a court of inquiry how, 
on his first trip as her commanding officer, 
he had run the Missouri aground in the 
Navy’s best-known channel. 
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TEXAS 


King of the Wildcatters 
(See Cover) 

If it were possible to cap the human ego 
like a gas well, and to pipe off its more 
volatile byproducts as fuel, Houston’s 
multi-millionaire wildcatter Glenn Mc- 
Carthy could heat a city the size of Omaha 
with no help at all. Whether he would 
allow his rampant psyche to be dedicated 
completely to so prosaic a project, how- 
ever, is doubtful—several million cubic 
feet would undoubtedly be diverted to a 
McCarthy Memorial Beacon which would 
nightly cast its glare as far west as El Paso. 

As it is, the works and pomps which 
Glenn McCarthy has raised in honor of 
McCarthy have taken a more solid form. 
There is McCarthy’s Houston mansion, a 
white-pillared, $700,000 pile surrounded 
by vast lawns and trees bearded with 
Spanish moss. There is the 15,000-acre 
ranch on which he admires his blooded 
cattle and occasionally shoots deer, goats 
and turkeys. There is McCarthy’s Colo- 
sadium (so far, only on paper), a 110,000- 
seat stadium for Houston with a sliding 
roof in case of rain. There are McCarthy’s 
airplanes, which include a four-engined 
Boeing Stratoliner. 


) 
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Most imposing of all is McCarthy’s 
showy and opulent new Shamrock Hotel. 
In causing its white, glass-tiered, palm- 
bordered bulk to rise above the Texas 
coastal plain, McCarthy endowed Houston 
with the Southwest’s most luxurious hos- 
telry—a soft-carpeted, $21 million palace 
which boasts French cooking (filet 
mignon: $11), air-conditioned bedrooms 
with both push-button radio and Muzak, 
afternoon tea served to string music and 
big-name dinner entertainers like Edgar 
Bergen and Dorothy Lamour. 

Wearing of the Green. In its purest 
sense the Shamrock is less a hotel than a 
kind of Versailles, and it is almost impos- 
sible to enter without being reminded that 
its Louis is none other than Glenn McCar- 
thy. A large oil portrait of the proprietor 
hangs on a wall flanking the lobby elevator 
doors; framed there, with folded arms, 
tumbled hair and an expression reminis- 
cent of both Maxie Rosenbloom and Bar- 
rymore’s Hamlet, he stares austerely at all 
who enter. The portrait’s eyes are said to 
soften slightly when McCarthy confronts 
it in the flesh. 

McCarthy’s iron will and lordly tastes 
are reflected by other aspects of the hotel. 
There is the color scheme, for instance, 
which boasts 63 different shades of green 


Free 
(Ce 


and encompasses walls, rugs, the bellhops’ 
emerald & lemon uniforms and the grass- 
hued ink with which guests sign the 
register. McCarthy makes all public an- 
nouncements concerning the hotel (George 
Lindholm, whom he hired away from Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf-Astoria as manager, re- 
signed quietly last week). 

The Acquisitive Eye. In an age when 
most businessmen allow themselves to be 
governed by politicians, unions, directors, 
psychiatrists, the threat of ulcers and the 
precepts of Emily Post, McCarthy holds 
himself accountable only to McCarthy. 
Both in his bull-like determination to 
make himself Houston’s first citizen and 
in the conduct of his business empire— 
which includes vast oil holdings, Hous- 
ton’s radio station KXYZ, a chemical 
works, 14 neighborhood newspapers and a 
swank men’s shop—he often seems a 
throwback to the lustier days of the 19th 
Century. 

At 42, after 17 spectacular years in the 
Texas oilfields, he looks like nothing so 
much as a Hollywood version of a Missis- 
sippi River gambler—a moody and mono- 
lithic male with a dark, Civil War mus- 
tache, a cold and acquisitive eye, and a 
brawler’s shoulder-swinging walk. He af- 
fects dark glasses, wears a diamond ring as 
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big as a dime on one rocklike fist, and on 
the flat Texas highways drives his royal 
blue Cadillac at 100 m.p.h., often with 
a whiskey bottle at his side. He likes to 
shoot craps at $1,000 a throw, and has a 
longshoreman’s uninhibited propensity for 
barroom fights. 

His office in Houston’s Shell Building 
boasts gleaming brown morocco leather 
furniture, a five-foot tinted photograph of 
Glenn McCarthy, five bronze-plated baby 
shoes (he has four daughters: Mary Mar- 
garet, 18, Glennalee, 17, Leah, 15, Fau- 
stine, 12, and an eleven-year-old son, 
Glenn Jr.) and Miss Houston of 1945. The 
ex-Miss Houston, an imperious and well- 
endowed young woman named Averill 
Knigge, serves him as secretary. 

Though McCarthy’s interest in litera- 
ture is largely confined to oil leases, he 
sometimes sums up his personal code by 
exhibiting an anonymous piece of verse 
which was presented to him by Airman 
Eddie Rickenbacker. It is entitled The Lit- 
tle Red God of Guts, and reads, in part, as 
follows: 


He is neither a fool with a frozen smile, 
Nor a sad old toad in a cask of bile; 

He can dance with a shoe nail in his heel, 
And never a sign of his pain reveal... 


[He can] worship a sweet, white vir- 
gin’s glove, 

Or teach a courtesan how to love... 

Build where the builders all have failed, 

And sail the seas that no man has sailed. 


McCarthy’s incessant, explosive extra- 
curricular activities, plus the luck, deadly 
nerve and ferocious vitality with which 
he has sought and found oil, have made 
him one of the most highly publicized 
Texans since Sam Houston. This does not 
mean that he is popular; many of his fel- 
low citizens grudgingly envy him his 
wealth and audacity. As many more depre- 
cate him, and point out, correctly, that he 
is hardly typical of the Texas millionaire 
(see box). Nevertheless, Glenn McCarthy 
is as peculiarly a product of Texas as the 
famed San Jacinto monument; the Lone 
Star State is one of the few places left in 
the world where millionaires hatch season- 
ally, like May flies. 

Surrealist Jungles. Texas throbs with 
prosperity. In a fevered decade of war 
and boom it has not only produced new 
fortunes in crops and cattle, but become 
one of the nation’s great industrial areas. 

Its cloud-hung Gulf Coast bristles with 
a staggering concentration of chemical 
plants—enormous, surrealistic jungles of 
piping, gleaming spheroids of tanks and 
stacks—and with miles of great oil re- 
fineries, tank farms and factories. The 
combined Gulf ports handle more export 
tonnage than New York. Texas produces 
80% of U.S. sulphur, almost half of its 
natural gas, and a lion’s share of that 
Texas delicacy, chili powder. Texans make 
B-36 bombers in the Consolidated Vultee 
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Aircraft Corp.’s plant in Fort Worth, 
newsprint in the piny-woods country at 
Lufkin, saddles and cowboy boots in scores 
of small shops, and women’s sport clothes 
in Dallas’ burgeoning garment business. 
The West Texas town of Monahans (pop. 
7,000) is popularly believed to produce 
the nation’s healthiest and most intelligent 
trained fleas. 

Both cattle and cotton—once the main 
supports of Texas—are still big business; 
Texas plantations and ranches yield a third 
of U.S. cotton, 10% of U.S. beef. Texas 
has 25% of the nation’s sheep, and raises 
$100 million worth of wheat. 

The effects of this $5 billion combina- 
tion of industrial and agrarian prosperity 
has inspired a giant construction industry: 
Texas cities have not only acquired new 
factories, but the high, clean shafts of new 
office buildings, bright-roofed acres of 
housing for the new industrial workers, 
and tree-shaded mansions for the new mil- 
lionaires. Dallas has a Rolls-Royce agency; 
its fashionable Neiman-Marcus sells more 
mink than any store outside New York. 
There is fresh paint on farmhouses and 
new tractors grumble across the endless 
Texas land. 

In many ways it is an astonishing phe- 
nomenon; few areas of the world have ex- 
perienced so much change with such little 
pain. Oil (plus natural gas) has been the 
catalyst. The presence of potential bonan- 
zas under the soil inspired the beginnings 
of Texas industry; modern oil production 
(roughly one-quarter of the world’s pro- 
duction) built it. And the steady stream of 





oil wealth, along with the income-tax gen- 
erosity of the U.S. Government,t sprayed 
money off in dozens of different directions. 

Gusher. Both Texas industry and 
Wildcatter Glenn McCarthy were born at 
Spindletop—a gently sloping salt dome 
near Beaumont, from which gushed the 
first big flood of dark, heavy Texas oil. 
Like many another boom field which was 
to follow, the Spindletop discovery was 
the result of one man’s faith, energy and 
stubbornness. 

Three dry holes had been drilled in the 
dome before the arrival of an engineer, 
prospector and onetime Austrian naval of- 
ficer named A. F. Lucas. Lucas drilled a 
fourth “duster at Spindletop.” Undiscour- 
aged, he set up new equipment and be- 
gan again, determined to pierce 500 ft. 
of quicksand which lay beneath the sur- 
face soil. 

It was a long, heartbreaking job. But 
on Jan, 10, 1901, when the bit had reached 
1,020 ft., the well began to erupt. With a 
cannonlike report, mud, water and gas 
roared up, shooting pipe and rocks high 
in the air. Then came a greasy and terrify- 


% Glenn Jr., Glennalee, Leah, Mary Margaret, 
Mrs. McCarthy, Glenn and Faustine, 


+ To encourage oil discoveries, the Government, 
since 1926, has allowed oilmen to write off up 
to 274% of their gross income for “depletion,” 
a kindly gesture which permits them not only 
to make huge fortunes but keep them. Now that 
there is plenty of oil, President Truman has 
asked Congress to plug the income-tax loophole 
—but powerful Texans like Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn oppose any change in the law. 
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ing geyser of oil—a 75,000-barrel-a-day 
flow, more than many a whole field pro- 
duces. Within weeks, the town of Beau- 
mont was a madhouse of tents, saloons, 
lean-tos and one-room shacks; land on 
the dome was selling for as much as 
$1,000,000 an acre, and derricks were 
rising, leg to leg, in a confused and fever- 
ish race for riches. 

Jackpots. After Spindletop, in the 
superlatives of the oilfields, came a jillion 
jackpots—roaring booms at Electra, Rang- 
er, Burkburnett, Desdemona and Mexia 
proved that oil was where you found it. 
The automobile age created a rising de- 
mand, and after the Lucas No. 1, Texas 
wildcatters never stopped their probing in 
the earth’s baffling substrata. Glenn Mc- 
Carthy, a man with a lust for money and 
fame, became one of them. 

He had been suckled with the sound of 
oil rigs in his ears; his father, an itinerant 
oilfield workman named William McCar- 
thy, came to Spindletop as a driller, and 
Glenn was born there in 1907. One of his 
earliest memories concerns the great Gulf 
Coast hurricane of 1915. As the storm 
approached, the elder McCarthy galloped 
to the field in a two-wheeled gig; Glenn 
went with him and crouched in the roar- 
ing darkness as derrick after derrick 
crashed into wreckage. 


William McCarthy got none of the 
wealth of Spindletop. His job petered out 
and the family moved on. Glenn grew up 
in Houston’s “Bloody Fifth” ward, where 
as he says today, “the cops were afraid of 
the people, and there was almost always 
a dead man somewhere on the street in 
the morning.” 

It was a hard place to live; in the hu- 
mid, tropical summers, men tucked news- 
papers under their shirtsleeves, made 
masks of them for their faces to keep off 
whining swarms of mosquitoes. For years, 
Glenn had racking seizures of malaria. 
The McCarthys had little money for cures 
—or anything else. 

Roving Tackle. Despite illness and 
poverty, the boy developed into a big, 
cold-eyed, hard-fisted youngster who 
burned with a desire to make the world 
notice Glenn McCarthy. In Houston’s 
San Jacinto High School he began to 
succeed—he often came to school with a 
patch on his pants but he was a football 
hero and a successful fighter at Saturday- 
night dances. Girls were enthralled by him. 

When he was 17 he joined the Navy, 
served a six-month hitch in an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to get to Annapolis. After 
that, he made football his life. He went 
to New Orleans and played fullback one 
season for both the Tulane freshman and 


a local high-school team. He starred for 
each. Dana X. Bible persuaded him to 
go to Texas A. & M., but the coach soon 
suffered an untimely loss; McCarthy was 
fired for hazing before the fall season be- 
gan, and played for Allen Academy at 
Bryan instead. The year after that he was 
on the freshman team at Rice Institute. 

Then he got married—and made his 
first impact on Houston society. His bride, 
Faustine Lee, was the daughter of Mil- 
lionaire Oilman W. E. Lee. Unabashed by 
her father’s riches, the fact that she was 
only 16, or the knowledge that he had 
only a dollar and a half, McCarthy bor- 
rowed his mother’s wedding ring, con- 
trived to get a license and engineered an 
elopement. His father-in-law was not 
pleased. McCarthy moved his bride into 
a $15-a-month apartment, got a job paint- 
ing tank bottoms and swore to get as rich 
as the Lees in a hurry. 

He saved his money, in 1930 opened 
a dry-cleaning shop. He sold it, got an 
option on a downtown corner, talked the 
Sinclair Oil Corp. into putting up a gas 
station for him. He soon had a second. He 
made the two pay $1,000 a month. But he 
burned for great wealth; though the De- 
pression was at its deepest and oil was 
down to 1o¢ a barrel, he began gambling 
in wildcat drilling ventures. He sank a 
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Only their bankers know who the richest Texans are. But 
these would be on anyone's list: 

Haralson L. Hunt, 62, of Dallas. Probably the richest in oil 
income, reputedly worth $263 million, Hunt is tall, solidly 
built, poker-faced. He is passionately publicity-shy, has had 
only one known picture taken of him (see cut), walks the 
streets unrecognized. 

W. L. Moody Jr. of Galveston. Moody is a wispy, somber 
oldster who in his 80s dresses always in black, treats men in 
their 60s as youngsters. He controls banks, newspapers, a 
large insurance company, vast ranching interests and oil hold- 
ings. He has a dead eye for duck shooting, and runs Galveston. 

Jesse Jones, 75, of Houston. Longtime Secretary of Com- 
merce and head of RFC, Jones is not as rich as some of the 
others (though he has millions), but he wields vast power 
through his banking connections, his insurance company, and 
his newspaper, the Houston Chronicle. 

Hugh Roy Cullen, 68, of Houston. A spectacularly success- 
ful wildcatter, Cullen has given away more money than most 
men dream of. In one day, he gave away oil properties poten- 
tially worth $160 million to set up a Rockefeller-like founda- 
tion, has given other millions to hospitals, schools, and the 
municipal University of Houston. A crotchety all-out Dixie- 
crat, he has feuded with Jesse Jones, snapping: “Jones has 
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been away from here for the last 25 to 30 years and has come 
back to Houston and decided, with the influence of ... a 
bunch of New York Jews, to run our city.” 

Sid Richardson of Fort Worth, Probably the richest man 
in oil reserves, Richardson is a fiftyish bachelor who lives in 
the skyscraper Fort Worth Club, with a fine collection of 
Remington and Russell paintings of the Old West. A barrel- 
bodied man with sandy hair and a quizzical smile, Richardson 
drilled many a dry hole, for years lived on credit in a cheap 
hotel and ate on credit at a drugstore before he hit it rich in 
1935. He owns a 30,000-acre island in the Gulf. 

Clint Murchison of Dallas. An oil-rich man who has gone 
into other enterprises, Murchison owns large interests in gas 
pipelines, public utilities, insurance companies, a publishing 
company (Holt). Last week he was entertaining the Duke & 
Duchess of Windsor at his 120,000-acre ranch in Mexico. 

Amon Carter, 70, of Fort Worth. Starting as a publisher, 
Carter branched out to oil, ranching and real estate. His Star- 
Telegram is the largest paper in Texas; he also recently built a 
$2,000,000 TV station. He is a friend and business associate of 
Richardson, and like him, a collector of Western art. When- 
ever he buys a Remington, he sends another to Richardson, 
with the bill. A combination John D. Rockefeller and Grover 
Whalen to Fort Worth, he is an insistent and generous host. 
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dry hole, sold one of his service stations, 
and sank another. 

He bought a derrick, got an ancient, 
3,000-ft. East Texas drilling rig and a 
leaking secondhand boiler and boldly set 
out to sink a 6,000-ft. hole in Hardin 
County. He drafted his father as a tool 
pusher, his younger brother William as a 
laborer. It was agonizing toil. Sand ruined 
the rubber rings in his pumps every half 
hour; each time, he dismantled the mech- 
anism and installed new ones. The “coffee 
pot” rig broke down endlessly. He says: 
“We might as well have been drilling with 
a high-heeled boot.” It took six months 
to sink a hole which modern equipment 
would drill in a week. The well was dry. 

McCarthy refused to quit. He rented 
another rig, drilled again in the Conroe 
field. A platform collapsed and he burned 
the skin off his hands sliding to safety; 
he stood off a sheriff bent on reclaiming 
his equipment. He finally “made a well.” 
He got a little oil with another hole in the 
same field. Then he hit it big in Chambers 
County and one day the Humble Oil Co. 
sent him a check for $700,000. He was 
26. McCarthy ordered his Houston man- 
sion built, bought his big diamond and 
went on plunging. 

Disaster. For a while his luck held. He 
bought up a lease with only eleven days 
to run, gambled on drilling before its ex- 
piration date. It rained night & day for 
the whole eleven days. McCarthy toiled 
in knee-deep, liquid mud for ‘days at a 
stretch, drove his men to exhaustion. But 
his derrick was up and rigged and his 
rotary turning in 104 days. He brought 
in a big gas producer. 

Then one disaster after another hit 
him: a derrick collapsed, a well blew out 
and started a quarter-million-dollar fire. 
McCarthy invaded the Palacios district, 
sank $700,000 in leases, a million dollars 
in equipment, drilled five disappointing 
wells at once and went broke. By the time 
his mansion was built he was $1,500,000 
in debt. 

It might have been the finish of a softer 
man. McCarthy was worried because the 
grounds around the mansion were still bare 
—he bought a nursery firm, used its stock 
to landscape his vast lawns, and sold the 
company at a $1,500 profit. Then he ar- 
gued his creditors into letting him go on 
drilling. After that he really got rich with 
a string of successful explorations at Choc- 
olate Bayou, Anchor, Bailey’s Prairie, 
Coleto Creek, Angleton, Winnie-Stowell 
and Blue Lake. 

Danger. He never quit plunging, and 
the Shamrock, his big chemical company 
(which is reported losing money) and his 
endless drilling ventures have been great 
financial drains. Last week Houston was 
alive with a titillating rumor: that its 
most flamboyant citizen was strapped for 
cash. In the last few years, McCarthy has 
borrowed $50 million from big insurance 
companies, using as security his vast oil 
reserves (calculated at from roo to 200 
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million barrels). The trouble with reserves 
is that they are still underground. With 
oil prices falling and recent sharp cuts in 
oil production quotas ordered by the state, 
his weekly take from his own fields has 
been curtailed. 

Last December he asked the RFC 
(which does not lend money when private 
capital is available) for a loan of $70 mil- 
lion. If he gets it, he can pay off the insur- 
ance companies, and use $20 million to 
tide himself over while he does his utmost 
to develop new fields at New Ulm and 
Collins Lake. If the RFC refuses him? 
Glenn McCarthy might have to surrender 
some of his empire. 

McCarthy, a gambler by instinct, gives 
no sign of doubt. He still lives like a burn- 
ing roman candle; in times of stress or ex- 
citement he goes without sleep or food, 
drinks steadily for days on end without a 
tremor of unsteadiness. Even in normal 
period he often awakens, apparently fresh, 
after only a few hours of sleep, tosses off 
vodka and tomato juice (a combination 
which he believes does not taint the 
breath), reads leases or studies maps and 
impatiently awaits the new dawn. 

Though he cannot brook restraint or 
criticism and has quarreled with most 
close business associates, he cannot bear 
to be alone; he keeps himself surrounded 
by a circle of yes-men. They treat him 
with anxious concern, like veterinarians in 
a lion’s cage. But McCarthy needs then— 
to mix him a drink, answer the telephone, 
nod when he speaks, to leap into a plane 
with him if he wants to go to New York, 
to Hollywood. 

McCarthy's zest for chance, life, per- 
sonal combat and the power of wealth 
seems undiminished. He still likes to rub 
his hands in thick, crude oil and mutter: 


“This is oil.” He still has grandiose ideas. 
Last month he tried to buy a professional 
football club for Houston. Last week he 
paid a princely $15,400 for an 8go-lb. 
prize Hereford. 

Where was Glenn McCarthy going? 
Houstonians say: “He’s going to kill him- 
self, go bankrupt, or get to be the richest 
man on earth. You figure out which.” 


ILLINOIS 
The Castle 


When Potter Palmer built his house on 
Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive in 1882, it 
had all the appurtenances of a princely 
European castle except the princes. The 
redoubtable Mrs. Potter Palmer took care 
of that. She chartered a yacht, set off for 
Moscow for the coronation of Czar Nicho- 
las II, and returned triumphantly with a 
swatch of Russian princelings and prin- 
cesses to waltz in her velvet-lined ballroom. 

Potter Palmer was the merchant who 
brought the bargain sale to Chicago, the 
real-estate operator who shifted its shop- 
ping center from Lake Street to State 
Street, its residential district from the 
South Shore to the North; the hotel man 
who built the first two Palmer Houses* 
and, in the second, set a style by paving 
its barbershop with silver dollars. His 
wife brought big-time Society to gawky, 
brash Chicago. 

The “castle” at 1350 Lake Shore Drive 
was its center and showpiece and beneath 
its 80-ft. crenellated towers Bertha Palmer 
ruled without challenge. The entrance hall 
rose, tier on carved tier, three floors to a 
glass dome. The great fireplace was copied 
from an Italian palazzo, complete to and- 
irons of smoked silver. There was a Louis 
XVI salon, a Spanish music room, an Eng- 
lish dining room, a Moorish room where 
the rugs were impregnated with rarest per- 
fumes. There were no outside knobs or 
locks; anyone wanting to get in (and 
many did) had to ring. 

Presidents Grant, McKinley and Gar- 
field slept in 1350’s beds, ate off its golden 
plates. The Duke and Duchess of Veragua 
came, and the Prince of Wales, who was 
later to become Edward VII. So did the 
Infanta Eulalia of Spain, but when she 
learned that Mrs. Palmer was, after all, 
an “innkeeper’s wife,” she salved her pride 
by arriving hours late, and accepting her 
hostess’ curtsy without a smile. 

Bertha Palmer died in 1918. For years, 
1350 has been empty, grimily grotesque 
alongside Lake Shore’s spare apartment 
buildings. The Millets and Corots were 
sent to the Art Institute, the furnishings 
sold. Last week bulldozers snorted across 
the bedraggled lawns, rooting out the old 
elms. The house was next: an apartment 
building would rise in its place. 


* The first Palmer House burned in 1871’s Great 
Fire, 13 days after it opened; the second, com- 
pleted in 1873, was replaced in 1927 by the 
present Palmer House, 
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He was 25, an honor graduate of Johns 
Hopkins University and a graduate cum 
laude of Harvard Law School, where he 
had been a favorite student of Professor 
Felix Frankfurter. The year was 1929, and 
he had won the coveted apprenticeship 
job of law-clerking for Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. He married Priscilla 
Fansler Hobson, 26, a Quaker a divorcee 
and the mother of a three-year-old son. 

In 1933, after practicing law in Boston, 
he got a job as an attorney in Henry Wal- 
lace’s Department of Agriculture. He at- 
tracted attention by his personal charm 
and professional skill, served as an assist- 
ant on the Nye Committee, which was in- 
vestigating the arms manufacturers of 
World War I, and a year later got a job in 
the Department of State, serving under 
Assistant Secretary Francis B. Sayre. 

By 1939 he appeared to be well along 
the road to success, untouched by sus- 
picion of any kind. That was the year Hit- 
ler and Stalin made the pact that touched 
off World War II. Five days after that 
event, Whittaker Chambers, then a con- 
tributing editor of Time, made a trip to 
Washington. 

The Berle Notes. From 1925 to April 
1938, Chambers had been a Communist, 
a writer of radical literature, an editor of 
the Communist Daily Worker. He had 
also been what was then vaguely known 
as a Communist courier. Abandoning 
the party in revulsion and despair, he be- 
came a determined enemy of Communism. 
At that critical moment in history he was 
alarmed at the presence in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment of certain men whom he knew 
to be Reds. He had made his trip to Wash- 
ington at the urging of a friend, to pass on 
a warning to Adolf A, Berle Jr., Assistant 
Secretary of State. 

Nine years later, Berle was to testify as 
to what Chambers had told him. He quoted 
Chambers as saying that the men he had 
in mind were not necessarily members of 
the Communist Party, nor was there any 
question of espionage. They were merely 
sympathizers who might be expected to 
use their positions to help the Soviet cause. 

Notes made by Berle after the inter- 
view, however, somewhat contradicted 
Berle’s memory: Berle’s notes, made pub- 
lic at the Hiss trial, indicated that Cham- 
bers had charged that at least three former 
Government attorneys—Lee Pressman, 
Nathan Witt and John Abt—were mem- 
bers of an “underground group.” Among 
other items in Berle’s notes was the line: 
“Plans for two super-battleships secured 
in 1937—who gave—.” Also from Berle’s 
notes: “Donald Hiss [brother of Alger], 


The Case of 
Alger Hiss 





member of C.P. with Pressman and Witt 
...” and—*Alger Hiss, Asst. to Sayre— 
C.P.—1937- Member of Underground 
Com.—Active.” 

Unequivocal Endorsements. Berle, as 
he later explained, decided that the Cham- 
bers evidence was pretty thin. In 1941 he 
checked on the Hiss brothers by inquiring 
of their friend Assistant Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and their old mentor Su- 
preme Court Justice Felix Frankfurter. 
Both of them, Berle said, gave the Hisses 
their unequivocal endorsements. Acheson 
was to testify that his endorsement had 
only covered Donald Hiss, who was his 
executive assistant; but he added that 
Alger Hiss and he were “friends and 
remain friends.” 

Four years after Chambers first spoke 
to him, Berle turned his notes over to the 
Department of Justice. FBI agents called 
on Chambers. A State Department securi- 
ty officer, Ray Murphy, also interviewed 
him, Chambers told him his story, stat- 
ing that “much confidential material” had 
been disclosed by a number of men in 
Government, among them Alger Hiss. 

Persistent Suspicion. Still no action 
was taken on the charge made by Cham- 
bers. By 1946 Alger Hiss had reached a 
position of some eminence in the Depart- 
ment of State. He had served as executive 
secretary of the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference, as a technical adviser at the Yalta 
Conference and as secretary general of the 
founding convention of U.N. Suspicion 
had brushed him, but the only basis for it 
was the unsubstantiated word of Chambers. 

Secretary of State James Byrnes heard 
the disturbing rumor that some Congress- 
men were going to denounce Hiss as a 
Communist from the floor of the House. 
Byrnes felt constrained to ask Hiss what 
about it. When Hiss told him flatly that 
he was not a Communist, Byrnes advised 
him to go directly to the FBI and lay the 
story to rest. Hiss went to the FBI, which 
conducted a cursory interview. 

Nothing came of it, but still the story 
was not laid to rest. In 1946 Hiss was 
elected the $20,000-a-year president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, a job held previously by only two 
men, Elihu Root and Nicholas Murray 
Butler. The persistent whisper of Hiss’s 
possible Communist affiliations prompted 
Carnegie Chairman John Foster Dulles 
to discuss the matter with him. But Hiss 
satisfied Dulles that there was nothing to 
it, and assumed office. A few months later, 
FBI agents called on Hiss. They asked 
him if he had ever heard of Whittaker 
Chambers. He had never heard of him, 
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Hiss said. There the situation rested 
until 1948. 

Eventual Objective. In the spring of 
1948 Thomas Donegan, a special assistant 
to the Attorney General, spread before a 
federal grand jury in New York an FBI 
report on Alger Hiss. 

Hiss was subpoenaed and questioned. 
He denied knowing Chambers. Before the 
grand jury could reach any conclusions, 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee caught the scent and acted. 

The committee subpoenaed Elizabeth 
Bentley, graduate of Vassar and, like 
Chambers, an ex-Communist courier. She 
named Government officials who, she said, 
had passed secret documents to her. Then 
the committee subpoenaed Chambers. He 
generally corroborated Miss Bentley's sto- 
ry, testified that Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Harry Dexter White, whom 
she named, was at the least a dupe of the 
C.P., and repeated not all but a number of 
the names he had given Berle. He said that 
espionage was not the primary purpose of 
the group, but “espionage was certainly 
one of its eventual objectives.” He testi- 
fied that Priscilla Hiss was also a member 
of the party. He said that when he broke 
from the party he had tried to persuade 
Alger Hiss to break with him. “He cried 
when we separated,” Chambers said, “. . . 
but he absolutely refused to break.” 

Most of the people he named stood on 
their constitutional rights and refused to 
answer the question whether they were 
Communists. Donald Hiss categorically 
denied being a Red. Alger Hiss also denied 
the accusations, and added once more that 
as far as he could recall he had never in his 
life seen Chambers, said that he did not 
recognize his photograph, and declared that 
he had never even heard of the man until 
FBI agents asked him about Chambers 
in 1947. 

Ailing, 55-year-old Harry White, who 
also denied that he had ever been a Com- 
munist, died a few days later of a heart 
attack. 

The Prothonotary Warbler. The House 
Committee probed deeper. In secret ses- 
sion, Chambers told them details of some 
of the Hisses’ Washington apartments, of 
the Hisses’ habits and hobbies. Alger Hiss 
was an amateur ornithologist, Chambers 
said, and once had told Chambers how 
he had seen a prothonotary warbler on 
the banks of the Potomac. 

In another session with Hiss the com- 
mittee again pressed him. Did he still in- 
sist that he did not know Chambers? 
Would he recognize a man who once spent 
a week in his house? Hiss at length said 
that he might have known Chambers after 
all, but as a free-lance writer—he pulled a 
notation from his pocket—named “George 
Crosley.” 

Back in 1934, he now recalled, he had 
given some help to Crosley. Under ques- 
tioning he did recall other circumstances of 
his relationship with Crosley; that he had 
taken Crosley, his wife and baby into the 
Hisses’ house for a few days; that he 
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sublet his apartment to Crosley but never 
received any rent from him; that he had 
let him use his old Ford roadster “with a 
sassy little trunk on the back’’; that he 
had probably taken Crosley along on one of 
his trips to New York. They asked Hiss 
about his hobbies. Ornithology was one, 
Hiss said. He remembered how once he 
had seen a prothonotary warbler—on the 
banks of the Potomac. 

Committeemen brought Hiss and Cham- 
bers face to face in a New York hotel 
room. Hiss examined Chambers from every 
angle, listened to his voice. He had him 
open his mouth so that he could look at 
his teeth. He decided finally: “I am now 
perfectly prepared to identify this man as 
George Crosley.” 

The Documents. In an open hearing 
before the committee he denied that he 
had known that Crosley was a Communist, 
or that he, Hiss, had any Communist con- 
nections, and challenged Chambers to 
make his charges outside of the hearing 
room where he could be sued. Chambers 
said flatly: “Mr. Hiss is lying.” Chambers 
had no personal grudge, he said. “Mr. 
Hiss represents the concealed enemy 
against which we are all fighting. I have 
testified against him with remorse and 
pity.” Two nights later Chambers repeated 
his charges over the radio. A month later 
Hiss brought a $50,000 (later increased 
to $75,000) suit against Chambers for 
libel. The case vanished briefly behind the 
closed doors of the New York grand jury, 
where Chambers appeared and seven times 
denied that any actual espionage had been 
involved; behind the closed doors of Hiss’s 
lawyer’s office in Baltimore, where Cham- 
bers began making pre-trial depositions in 
the libel suit. 

One night Chambers left one of these 
meetings and went home to his West- 
minster, Md. farm convinced that “Hiss 
was determined to destroy me—and my 
wife, if possible.” From the house of a 
relative in Brooklyn, he recovered a dusty 
manila envelope which had been hidden 
there for ten years. He had given it to the 
relative in 1938 when he broke from the 
party, with instructions to open it if any- 
thing should happen to him or his wife, 
Esther. In the envelope were 43 typed 
copies of State Department documents 
and four memoranda in Alger Hiss’s hand- 
writing. Several nights later, from a hol- 
lowed-out pumpkin on his farm where he 
had hidden them, Chambers produced five 
rolls of microfilm. When developed, they 
produced a three-ft. stack of highly con- 
fidential Government dispatches which 
Chambers said Hiss had given him. 

The Indictment. Over this monumental 
evidence Chambers and Hiss faced each 
other. Chambers, after perjuring himself 
many times, now admitted everything. 

From 1932 to 1938, he said, he had 
had a regular flow of documents from 
Communist sympathizers not only in the 
Department of State but in the Bureau of 
Standards, the Navy and at the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground. He had had them photo- 
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graphed on microfilm and had turned over 
the films to the Soviet spy apparatus. 
He said he had had two sources in the 
State Department: one, it developed later, 
was Henry Julian Wadleigh; the other, he 
said, was Alger Hiss. 

Chambers resigned from Trae, stating: 
“When Time hired me in 1939, its editors 
knew that I was an ex-Communist; they 
did not know that espionage was involved 
...” He was compelled now to “stand 
up” and tell the facts. “I cannot share this 
indispensable ordeal with anyone.” He 
prepared himself to face the consequences. 

Alger Hiss also resigned his Carnegie 
post, although the trustees declined to 
accept his resignation until some six 
months later. Either he had been crimi- 
nally maligned, or he was carrying a terri- 
fying burden of concealed guilt—in which 
case he was facing an ordeal even more 
unnerving than Chambers’. 

He still admitted only to passing ac- 
quaintance with Chambers (or Crosley, as 
he still insisted). He was called back be- 
fore the grand jury and asked two ques- 
tions: 

Had he, Alger Hiss, or his wife, ever 
turned over any of these documents to 
Chambers? Said Hiss: “Never.” Would 
Hiss say that he had never seen Chambers 
after Jan. 1, 1937? Said Hiss: “Yes.” On 
the basis of those two answers, and on the 
basis of the evidence already presented, 
the grand jury indicted Hiss for perjury. 
In June 1949, he was brought to trial. 

e Corroborative Evidence. Assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney Thomas Murphy had 
declared in the beginning: “If you don’t 
believe Chambers we have no case under 
the federal perjury law.” Later he amend- 
ed this: the Government would present 
evidence to corroborate Chambers’ word. 
For many people, however, it was still 
simply Chambers’ word against Hiss’s, 
and defense attorneys spared no effort to 
discredit the stocky, 50-year-old editor, 
writer and farmer, who was himself an 
admitted perjurer, who had once betrayed 
his country. The defense attorney in the 
first trial called Chambers a “moral lep- 
er,” in the second, with the help of psychi- 
atric testimony, a “pathological liar.” 

Against him stood Hiss, handsome and 
confident-looking, vouched for by more 
than a score of character witnesses, ip- 
cluding Supreme Court Justices Frank- 
furter and Reed (at the first trial; they 
did not reappear at the second). Many 
people agreed with Hiss, who had once 
said: “It is inconceivable that there could 
have been on my part, during 15 years or 
more in public office . . . any departure 
from the highest rectitude without its be- 
ing known.” Where did the truth lie—with 
the admitted perjurer or with the man of 
rectitude? 

The jury examined Murphy’s corrobo- 
rative case. There were the 42 documents 
unquestionably typed on the Hisses’ 
Woodstock typewriter; the four notes in 
Hiss’s handwriting, the dates on the docu- 
ments (the first three months of 1938); 


the evidence that the typewriter must 
have been in the Hisses’ possession during 
that time; Chambers’ testimony that Hiss 
had lent him $400 to buy a car in Novem- 
ber 1937, and the withdrawal of $400 
from Hiss’s bank account just a few days 
before; the Chamberses’ detailed accounts 
of the Hiss homes which the Chamberses 
said they had visited during those criti- 
cal years; the Chamberses’ onetime maid 
who identified Alger and Priscilla Hiss as 
callers. 

The defense had explanations for some 
of these points. It was able to challenge 
the accuracy of the Chambers memory in 
some details. It was able to raise doubts 
about others. But it was not able to de- 
stroy the overall effect of Murphy’s whole, 
corroborative case. In particular, the de- 
fense was never able to explain away the 
documents and the Woodstock type- 
writer. The second jury found Hiss guilty. 

Hiss made one last statement: “I am 
confident that in the future the full facts 
showing how Whittaker Chambers was 
able to carry out forgery by typewriter 
will be developed.” Federal Judge Henry 
Goddard, who had told the jury it had 
rendered a just verdict, made no com- 
ment to Hiss, quietly sentenced him to 
five years in prison. 

Men of Good Will. So ended the trial. 
Reactions ranged from complete agree- 
ment with the verdict to the feeling that 
justice, in some extraordinary way, must 
have miscarried. There were people who 
could not bring themselves emotionally to 
accept the outcome. If their minds accept- 
ed it, their stomachs did not. How could 
such a man be guilty of this perjury and 
—worse—of the betrayal of a trust which 
he had tried to hide by his lies? By his 
looks, on his record, by his accomplish- 
ments, wasn’t he the picture of a decent 
man? Z 

Old friends, former colleagues in the 
Administration, former associates in the 
field of foreign affairs, finding Hiss’s guilt 
so hard to believe, refused to believe, or 
tried to explain how it might have come 
about, or simply said: “I do not intend 
to turn my back on Alger Hiss.” 

So ended the trial. There could be no 
ending to the story, yet; it was, as Cham- 
bers had said, part of the “tragedy of his- 
tory” and of the conflict in which modern 
society was absorbed. Hiss and Chambers, 
if the evidence could be believed, had been 
caught in the tragedy. Two intellectuals, 
they had been lured by Communism’s fair 
promises, had seen its evil face too late. 

It was a face that disguised itself be- 
hind the mask of humanitarianism, and 
lost itself in the crowd. Men of good will 
on the left often did not recognize it in 
their midst; other men of good will, far- 
ther to the right politically, often did not 
discriminate between the face of the ene- 
my and honest liberalism. The face had to 
be sought out, isolated from the people it 
traveled with—without harming the inno- 
cent, who would have to keep their eyes 
open as well as their hearts, 
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Shock 


For several years Britons have been 
looking down their noses at what they 
called “American spy hysteria.” Last week, 
when one of their top atomic scientists 
was arrested as a Russian spy, the superior 
British stare turned slightly glassy. Dr. 


Klaus Fuchs, once a trusted top-level 
worker at the U.S. Atomic Laboratory at 
Los Alamos, N. Mex., had been detected, 
not by famed British Intelligence or Scot- 
land Yard, but by the FBI, whom the 
British called into the case. Fuchs, said 
the FBI, had made a partial confession. 
He had been a secret member of the Com- 
munist Party for at least eight years, prob- 
ably longer. Since 1943 he had had access 
to the tenderest U.S. and British atomic 
secrets. 

Fuchs’s arrest hit Washington between 
the eyes. A member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission said: “We realized that this 
was one of the blackest days in the history 
. .. of the security of this country. We 
are treating this as the biggest problem 
we ever had.” In consternation, President 
Truman’s Cabinet met to discuss the case. 
One of those who attended the session 
said: “You can’t overemphasize the seri- 
ousness of this development.” 

The story that led up to this shock goes 
a long way back, and winds through two 
aberrant doctrines besides Communism— 
pacifism and Naziism. 

In Catastrophe. Klaus Fuchs (rhymes 
with books) was born 38 years ago in 
Russelsheim, Germany. His father, Emil 
Fuchs, was first a Protestant minister, be- 
came a Quaker in 1925. He was a lifelong 
member of the Socialist Party and a paci- 
fist. During the 1930s the Nazis persecuted 
the whole family because of the father’s 
Socialism and pacifism. Emil Fuchs spent 
nine months in a concentration camp. One 
of Klaus’s sisters, a painter, became an 
active anti-Nazi political worker, helped 
her husband to escape from Germany, 
jumped to her death beneath a Berlin 
subway train after persecution had unbal- 
anced her mind. The father, insisting that 
his fight was in Germany, stayed there 
through the war although U.S. Quakers 
offered him refuge. He recently lectured 
in the U.S.; one of his pamphlets, Christ 
in Catastrophe, has been published by 
Pendle Hill, a Quaker organization. 

Young Klaus became an anti-Nazi lead- 
er among his fellow students at Kiel Uni- 
versity. He escaped to Britain in the mid- 
*30s. He became a British subject in 1942 
and joined the British Communist Party. 
He stayed away from party meetings and 
from known Communists. He rarely dis- 
cussed politics and disclosed no pro-Com- 
munist views. 

Meanwhile, he had gained recognition 
as one of Britain’s brighter young nuclear 
physicists. In 1943, he was one of a group 
of scientists sent to the U.S. to help out on 
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the bomb, under an agreement between 
Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill, 
made at the Quebec Conference. Fuchs’s 
security was guaranteed in a letter from 
the British to the U.S. atomic authorities. 

He spent months at Los Alamos. No 
security distinction was made inside the 
group of visiting British scientists: what 
one of its members knew, the others knew. 
While in the U.S., Fuchs was in contact 
with a Russian agent to whom he passed 
information, according to the FBI account 
of Fuchs’s recent admissions. 

He went back to Britain in 1946, re- 
turned to the U.S. in 1947 to attend a 
Declassification Conference at which the 
U.S., Britain and Canada decided what 
atomic information could be made avail- 
able to the public. He also visited the 
Argonne Laboratory in Chicago. On this 
trip he saw no information he had not 
seen before, nor did he get in touch with 
Russian agents so far as FBI men knew. 

Fuchs became a member of the British 
atomic research project at Harwell soon 
after it was set up in 1946. He recently 
became head of the theoretical physics 
section, was one of the top nine scientists 
at the Harwell project. His annual salary 
was £1,600 to £1,800, which is considered 
very good pay for a scientist in Britain. 
He lived in three small rented rooms, was 
known as reserved and polite. His hobby 
was driving a sporty little MG car in 
his free time. 

No word or action of Fuchs ever drew 
suspicion to him; his arrest came about 
another way. 

Search at Harwell. For many months 
security officers of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission have had reason to 
fear a leak from Harwell. The British were 


not much impressed by American fears. 
Last September, however, British counter- 
espionage, working against the Russian 
espionage, became convinced from what 
they picked up that atomic information 
was passing from Harwell to Russian 
agents. 

Through October, the British tried hard 
to find a spy at Harwell, and had no suc- 
cess. Without telling the U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission they called in the FBI. 
The FBI sent a team to London without 
even telling President Truman what was 
going on. 

From the material that had gone to the 
Russians from Harwell, the FBI concluded 
that the leak was a top scientist; his se- 
lection of material was excellent; he knew 
what was important and what was not. By 
November the FBI had another lead: the 
Harwell informant probably had worked 
in the U.S. because he knew the “me- 
chanics” as well as the physics of the 
bomb. (The method of detonating the 
bomb has always been the gravest U.S. 
secret.) The field was thus sharply nar- 
rowed and the closest surveillance set up 
over a handful of scientists. Of those, the 
one most closely watched was Fuchs be- 
cause, in cross-checking, investigators re- 
called that his name had turned up in a 
notebook belonging to one of the men 
questioned in the Canadian atomic spy 
case of 1946. As a result of the surveil- 
lance of Fuchs, investigators found that 
one of his acquaintances was a person 
under suspicion as a Russian agent. 

rag Prejudicial." One day last 
week Fuchs’s superiors, at the request of 
the police, asked him to appear at their 
offices in London’s Shell-Mex House. Two 
Scotland Yard men placed him under 
arrest. Fuchs turned to one of his scien- 
tific superiors and asked: “Do you realize 
the effect of this at Harwell?” 

The FBI in Washington said that in- 
terrogators had had little trouble drawing 
a confession from Fuchs. He was taken to 
grimy Bow Street Police Court and there 
charged with betraying the official secrets 
of his adopted country. He listened im- 
passively to the charges: 

On two occasions, once in February 
1945 and again in 1947, “for a purpose 
prejudicial to the safety of the interests 
of the state . . . [Fuchs] communicated 
to a person unknown information relating 
to atomic research which was calculated 
to be, or might be directly or indirectly, 
useful to an enemy. . - 

The magistrate asked if he needed help 
in finding a lawyer. “I don’t know of any- 
body,” said Klaus Fuchs. He was led to 
jail, to await an early trial. 

Depressing Suspicion. The shock of the 
Fuchs case was much graver than the Ca- 

nadian spy case or the trial in Britain of 
Dr. Allan Nunn May. The scientists at 
Harwell were horrified and demoralized. 
In Washington a young general threw up 
his hands. “It’s depressing,” he said. “It 
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makes you so suspicious you don’t know 
whether to trust your own staff members.” 
From Frankfurt came word of Klaus 
Fuchs’s father. The old pacifist, now 75, 
had left two weeks ago to become pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of 
Leipzig in the Russian zone of Germany. 


POLICIES & “PRINCIPLES 
The Other "Mac" 


The most important Briton east of Do- 





ver, as his own countrymen say, is Mal- 
colm MacDonald, His Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner-General for Southeast Asia. 





For over three years, the kinetic son of 
Britain’s first Socialist Prime Minister, 
Ramsay MacDonald, has been trying to 
keep the disparate, restive, unprepared 
peoples of Southeast Asia within the free 
world. He is the other “Mac” of democ- 
racy in the Far East. He and Douglas 
MacArthur are the terminal anchors of a 
defense that loops around an aggressive 
Red subcontinent for some 52,000 miles, 
from Japan to Burma, 

A blue flag, bearing the British crown 
and the legend “Southeast Asia,” flies 
above MacDonald’s Malaya headquarters, 
just across the water from the island for- 
tress of Singapore. Fanning out to the 
north lie Malaya, Indo-China, Siam and 
Burma, rich in tin, rubber and rice, over- 
land corridors to India and the Indies, 
peopled by 68 million. MacDonald's flag 
expresses a hope: that the weak states in 
Southeast Asia will work with the West 
for a new, freer regionalism. As he labors, 
MacDonald has an eye on history’s clock. 
Will there be time to mold a strong South- 
east Asia before Communism moves in? 

Evolutionary Revolutionist. MacDon- 
ald, now a youthful-looking 48, came up 
through Oxford and the Labor benches of 
Parliament, served as Secretary of State 
for Dominion Affairs, Secretary of State 
for Colonies and High Commissioner in 
Canada before arriving in Southeast Asia. 
A self-styled “evolutionary socialist,” he 
hit the pukka sahibs of Malaya and its 
environs like a revolutionary sans-culotte. 

An unpretentious extravert with an un- 
affected sense of social and racial equality, 
MacDonald refused to visit stuffy colonial 
clubs that drew a bar against Asiatics. To 
his dinner table he invited as many brown 
and yellow guests as white. All this sprang 
from a basic conviction. “In the last 20 
years,” he said, “British policy here has 
moved in the right political direction— 
towards local self-government. It is not 
our political but our social policy that has 
tended to spoil our relations with the 
Asiatic countries.” 

In the process of correcting past mis- 
takes, MacDonald opened his door to all 
callers regardless of color. At his residence, 
“Bukit Serene,” a grey and yellow stone 
mansion built before the war as a love 
nest for the local sultan, the interviews 
and conferences are all but endless. The 
Commissioner wants to see everyone. He 
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is relaxed and informal, likes to smoke a 
long cheroot, wear slacks and yellow sport 
shirt. When three loinclothed Dyak pen- 
ghulus (chiefs) from Sarawak dropped in 
last fall, MacDonald tactfully donned 
kilts to greet them. Later he took them on 
their first airplane ride, their first train 
ride and their first taste of Singapore 
night life. 

The Commissioner spends much of his 
time afield. On regular rounds, often flying 
in a tiny Auster, MacDonald meets the 
peoples he is trying to knit into a cohesive 
unit. He discusses the rice crop or the 
damage done to plantings by wild pigs. 
He samples local food, shelter and festiv- 
ity; deep in the Borneo jungle he once 
wowed an aboriginal audience with some 
impromptu Scottish reels. 

Show Window. In his own area and 
beyond it, at such places as the recent Co- 
lombo Commonwealth Conference (Tre, 
Jan. 23), MacDonald follows up his prac- 
tice of racial equality and tireless preach- 
ing on political and economic themes. “I 
don’t think the Asian people care about 
Communism as Communism,” he says. 
“Their very natures are opposed to it. 
But there are two great causes in which 
they believe passionately—national free- 
dom and the uplift of Asian masses. If 
we Western democracies show that we 
strongly support these policies and will 
help achieve them, Asia will never go 
Communist.” 

Malaya is MacDonald’s show window. 
British colonialism had developed it for 
trade, with incidental benefits to the na- 
tives, e.g., in transport and sanitation. 
There was limited concern for education; 


in 1948 two-thirds of Malaya’s million 
children between six and twelve received 
no schooling at all. The color bar rankled. 
When the Japanese came, the Malay na- 
tives were largely apathetic; they had no 
sense of sharing the country with its 
British masters. 

Despite Blimpish resistance in the civil 
service, MacDonald is pushing education- 
al and economic plans (e.g., more vil- 
lage schools and a five-year plan to inte- 
grate rubber-rich Malaya’s lopsided econ- 
omy). He has had notable results in bring- 
ing together the federation’s rival Chinese 
(1,884,534) and Malay (2,427,834) popu- 
lation, mainly through the Communities 
Liaison Committee, in which leaders of 
both peoples talk over common problems 
of citizenship and economic opportunity. 

Two to Back Up. If the MacDonald 
plans work out in Malaya, the chances are 
better for his greater plan in Southeast 
Asia. The Commissioner has organized re- 
gional conferences on rice and fisheries, 
lent out British experts in agriculture, 
mining and other technical fields. It has 
cost money. In the past three years Brit- 
ain has spent £750 million in southern 
Asia, including India. British resources are 
strained, and yet the biggest effort still 
lies ahead. “It’s got to be the real thing,” 
warns MacDonald. 

Will the U.S. help? The British fer- 
vently hope so. A recent American visitor 
observed to MacDonald that his job was 
like that of the player backing up the line 
on an American football team. The other 
“Mac” quickly added: “In our English 
game, the only football I know, .it takes 
two to back up the line.” 
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ECONOMICS 
Veni, Vidi, Period 


Two weeks ago, ECAdministrator Paul 
Hoffman set out for Europe with the 
avowed intention of secking some tangible 
progress on European integration which 
might impress the U.S. Congress. His pro- 
gram for the 18 Marshall Plan members 
included: 1) abolition of double pricing 
(one price for domestic consumption, an- 
other for exports); 2) a new monetary 
clearing plan to provide Western Europe 
with a common payments system; 3) ap- 
pointment of an OEEC super-boss who 
could operate on the highest levels and get 
things done. His candidate for the job: 
Belgium’s ex-Premier Paul-Henri Spaak. 
When the meeting in Paris’ Chateau de la 
Muette broke up last week, Hoffman had 
suffered a grinding disappointment. 

Chief opponent to Hoffman’s program 
was Britain’s Sir Stafford Cripps. Double 
pricing, said Cripps, could not be elimi- 
nated at this time. For example, with 
British general elections then only three 
weeks off, the Labor government was in no 
position to raise domestic coal prices. As 
to the European payments scheme, Cripps 
would have to study its impact on “the 
future of the sterling area.” When Spaak 
was mentioned for OEEC’s new “political 
conciliator,” Cripps replied with a chilling 
no because Spaak had attacked Britain’s 
go-slow attitude towards European eco- 
nomic integration. The Netherlands’ 
handsome, beefy Dirk Uipko Stikker was 
chosen instead. 

Once managing director of the famed 
Heineken Brewery Co., 53-year-old Stik- 
ker made a name for himself as leader of 
Holland’s “Foundation of Labor,” a labor- 
management outfit which is largely cred- 
ited with the country’s fine postwar record 
for industrial harmony. As OEEC “politi- 
cal conciliator,” his powers and duties are 
vaguely defined. “In the jargon of the 
organization,” Stikker quipped, “I might 
call myself a multilateral diplomatist.” 

Back in Washington, an associate asked 
Hoffman how he made out in Paris. “You 
know that expression, Veni, Vidi, Vici?” 
he answered. “Well, I made the first two.” 


COMMUNISTS 


Defense First 


Although European economic integra- 
tion was stalled, the West had moved for- 
ward on a more immediately important 
front—Europe’s military defense. Last 
week the Communists were shifting posi- 
tion in an effort to counter this Western 
gain. 

In the first years after World War II, 
Moscow strategists assumed that the Red 
Army could roll almost unopposed to the 
Atlantic if they decided to take the great 
chance on World War III. But it might 
be more prudent to capture Western Eu- 
rope through the ballot box. Accordingly, 
Western European Communist Parties 
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Evropean 
ComMuUNIsT CASANOVA 
Sabotage with misgiving. 


concentrated on political drives to exploit 
economic misery and insecurity. Their 
success was checked by the Marshall Plan, 
but they still knew that in event of war 
Western Europe offered no military ob- 
stacle to the Red Army. Last fall the 
Kremlin realized that the U.S. military 
aid program might change that fact. 

At the November meeting of the Com- 
inform in Hungary, Stalin’s representa- 
tive, Mikhail A. Suslov, emphasized that 
France, as the key to Western Europe’s 
defense, must not be allowed to rebuild 
its army. French Communists were to 


Wide World 
Communist Ho 
Recognition with offense. 
§ p 


concentrate on sabotaging military recon- 
struction even if such a program cost 
them dearly in members and _ political 
influence. 

Last week the new policy could be 
seen working on two fronts: 1) Russia 
recognized the government of Communist 
rebel Ho Chi Minh in Indo-China; 
2) French Communists prepared a wave 
of waterfront strikes to hamstring U.S. 
military aid. 

Tough Slice. Purpose behind the open 
Soviet support of Ho was to make it 
harder for the French to restore order in 
Indo-China. The more military effort they 
are forced to spend on Ho, the less they 
would have to defend France. 

Many Frenchmen were offended by this 
Russian diplomatic action on Indo-China; 
more would be shocked when the French 
Communists showed their hand in sabo- 
tage of the military aid program. French 
Communist leaders understood this and 
moved with misgiving to carry out Mos- 
cow’s orders. Last month Communist 
Jacques Duclos said to a non-Commu- 
nist: “If we concentrate all our efforts on 
the problem of low wages and high living 
costs, in nine months we shall have on 
our side the whole working class and a 
good slice of the petite bourgeoisie.” 

That was exactly the policy Moscow 
had told Duclos & Co. not to follow. In- 
stead, the French Reds were last week 
embarked reluctantly but obediently on 
the military sabotage policy which was 
sure to lose them votes and members. 

The party put tough young Laurent 
(“Eye of Moscow”) Casanova in charge 
of the new effort. He sent organizers to 
Cherbourg to call dock strikes against the 
first ships bearing U.S. military aid; these 
are due to arrive in about a month. 

Casanova was having his troubles. The 
Communists have recently lost ground in 
French labor unions. Not a single impor- 
tant French union is now under firm Com- 
munist control. The one most nearly un- 
der the Red thumb is the longshoremen’s 
union, 

Last week from the offices of Commu- 
nist union officials in French ports came 
a stream of defiant announcements. Ex- 
ample: “In no circumstances will Ameri- 
can war matériel be unloaded.” 

Security & Prosperity. Thus began a 
new and very difficult phase in the life of 
French Communism. It was openly lining 
up against “la sécurité de la patrie,” dear 
to every Frenchman. 

Obviously, the Kremlin would not have 
substituted this unpopular policy for the 
popular economic argument if it had not 
put military considerations first. The 
Kremlin has realized far more clearly 
than the West that in Asia and in Europe 
the military stakes are far more important 
than the economic stakes. A prosperous 
area will not necessarily be a defensible 
area, An area which the West resolutely 
and intelligently prepares for defense can, 
in time, be made into a prosperous area. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
The Law & Lucas-Tooth 


One day last week, Clement Attlee and 
Winston Churchill sat down in a front 
pew in St. Paul’s Cathedral for special 
pre-campaign services conducted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The day’s les- 
son, from St. Luke 6: 39: “And He spake 
a parable unto them, Can the blind lead 
the blind? Shall they not both fall into 
the ditch?” 

Next day, at Sandringham, King 
George VI signed a proclamation formal- 
ly dissolving Britain’s Parliament. A few 
minutes later, the Lord Chancellor was 
speeding back to London to have the 
Great Seal affixed to the proclamation in 
the House of Lords, and by morning the 
mechanism of Britain’s complicated elec- 
tion machine had finally begun to func- 
tion. The campaign was officially on. 

Don't, Don't, Don't. By U.S. stand- 
ards, the campaign will not be a lively 
one. Speeches over the government- 
controlled British Broadcasting Corp. are 
limited to 14 for all the parties; the full- 
page newspaper advertisements of most 
American campaigns are almost unknown 
in Britain. But the British election laws 
that would make most U.S. vote-getters 
quit before they started are the ones gov- 
erning campaign expenditures. Said one 
campaign manager last week: 

“We're putting up a list of ‘don’ts’ in 
every committee room—and the list will 
cover a whole wall.” The list will include: 
“Don’t pay for bands, torches, flags or 
banners; don’t provide refreshments for 
voluntary workers; don’t pay for food, 
drink or entertainment for any voter; 
don’t offer a gift (including cigars), bribe 
or loan or promise same; don’t exceed the 
number of cars legally permitted for car- 
rying voters to the polls.” 

Since the 1945 election there have been 
some changes in the British election set- 
up. Two years ago Parliament abolished 
the so-called business premises vote. Pre- 
viously, many businessmen had two votes, 
one in the constituency where they lived, 
another where they owned a place of busi- 
ness. In many constituencies the business 
premises votes ran to appreciable num- 
bers (e.g., in the 1945 election there were 
6,608 business premises voters in the City 
of London constituency out of a total en- 
rollment of 10,830). 

Parliament has also abolished the 
twelve university seats which were for- 
merly filled by mail ballot votes of grad- 
uates of the leading universities 

Felons, Lunatics & Lords. The British 
electoral system does not provide for 
U.S.-style primaries. Instead, most pros- 





* One of Britain’s most famous university 
M.P.s, Independent A, P. Herbert of Oxford, 
will not seek another political office in the forth- 
coming election; he has decided to devote all 
his propaganda energies to a crusade against 
low-flying airplanes 
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pective candidates are approved by both 
the central committee of the party under 
whose banner they wish to run and by the 
party association of the constituency con- 
cerned. The final decision is usually up to 
the local association, which chooses the 
candidate it thinks most likely to win. 

Once he has been approved by the local 
party association, the candidate reports to 
the “returning officer” (official election 
supervisor) of the constituency in which 
he is to run. He is not, however, required 
to live in the constituency. 

To the returning officer, the candidate 
presents his nominating papers containing 
a brief description of himself and the 
signatures of his sponsors, but no refer- 
ence whatever to his party affiliation (in 
Britain not even the ballots carry a can- 


central “counting room” in the constitu- 
ency, opened and emptied; it is then that 
the election officials embark on a pro- 
cedure that would baffle U.S. politicians. 
British law requires that the ballots from 
all the polling places in the constituency 
be mixed on a large counting table before 
the count is begun. This makes it impos- 
sible to get a breakdown of the vote by 
districts. The returning officer declares 
the candidate elected who received the 
highest number of votes. 

15,000 Stickers. Last week, in two 
markedly different constituencies, two 
markedly different candidates for the 
House of Commons were at work, each in 
his own fashion. 

In the heavily pro-Labor constituency 
of Blackburn West, in the heart of the 





Pre-CAMPAIGN SERVICES IN St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL* 
No cigars. 


didate’s party affiliation). To discourage 
frivolous candidacies, each candidate 
must deposit £150 ($420), which is re- 
turned to him if he polls more than one- 
eighth of the total vote cast; otherwise, 
it is forfeited to the Crown. 

The candidate has only three weeks to 
make his case to the electorate, which in- 
cludes all registered British subjects of 
2r years and over. The exceptions in- 
clude imprisoned felons (this disqualifica- 
tion does not apply in Scotland), luna- 
tics* and members of the House of Lords. 

Britons do not use voting machines. On 
election day, the polls are opened at 7 
a.m., closed at 9 p.m. When the polls close, 
the sealed ballot boxes are removed to a 





* However, if a lunatic casts his vote during a 


lucid interval, it is valid 


Lancashire textile mill district, 45-year- 
old Socialist John Edwards launched his 
campaign with a rally of 3,000 vociferous 
Supporters in King George’s Hall. From 
now until election day, John Edwards will 
campaign from soapboxes at the mill 
gates and in the workers’ canteens; he will 
tramp Blackburn’s narrow streets in a 
steady house-to-house canvass, and he will 
make numberless speeches to street-corner 
gatherings from his loudspeaker car. 
John Edwards’ hurly-burly campaign 
will be a far cry from that waged by the 
Tory candidate in the Conservative con- 
stituency of South Hendon, a residential 
section at the northern edge of London. At 


Attlee, Winston Church- 
Leader Clement 


* Clement Attlee, Mrs 
itl, Mrs. Churchill 
Davies. 


Liberal 
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47, Sir Hugh Vere Huntly Duff Lucas- 
Tooth, Bart., a graduate of Eton and 
Oxford, a lieutenant colonel of His Maj- 
esty’s Cameron Highlanders, was not one 
to get in a pother about an election cam- 
paign; Sir Hugh had few doubts that 
his constituents would troop dutifully to 
the polls on Feb. 23 and return him to 
Parliament with an impressive majority. 
Said the South Hendon Tory Associa- 
tion chairman, Dr. Rowland Cockshut: 
“Everything is well in hand.” 

The campaign of South Hendon’s To- 
ries will be as conservative as their candi- 
date. There will be only 19 meetings, and 
Lucas-Tooth will not bother to attend all 
of them. There will be no street-corner 
meetings (“Not here, y'know,” Cockshut 
shudders), and there will be no loud- 
speaker cars, except on the actual day of 
the election (“Don’t approve of that sort 
of thing,” says Cockshut aggressively). 
“Our only slogan,” added Dr. Cockshut, 
“is ‘Lucas-Tooth.’ That will appear on 
15,000 stickers.” 


Crusade of the Optimists 


Britain’s once famed and _ powerful 
Liberal Party, which produced such par- 
liamentary lions as William Ewart Glad- 
stone, Lord Asquith and David Lloyd 
George, has not played a decisive role in 
British politics since 1924. Nevertheless, 
a recent Gallup poll showed that 38% of 
the British electorate, weary of Clement 
Attlee’s Socialism, distrustful of Winston 
Churchill’s Conservatism, said that they 
would vote Liberal if they thought the 
party had a chance of winning. Last week 





both Socialists and Tories were ardently 
wooing the Liberals, and some observers 
thought that the third party’s role might 
prove a decisive factor on election day. 

Winston Churchill launched his cam- 
paign to capture the Liberal vote last 
month with a gallant gesture toward his 
old friend and Liberal leader, Lady Violet 
Bonham-Carter, daughter of onetime Lib- 
eral Prime Minister Asquith. He offered 
to give her some of the Tories’ free radio 
time. At the same time, Laborite Herbert 
Morrison was courting the political loyal- 
ty of another important Liberal, Lady 
Megan Lloyd George, daughter of Brit- 
ain’s last Liberal Prime Minister. 

In 1945 the Liberals captured only 
twelve seats, seven of them in Wales. But 
they got 9% of the popular vote, and 
could have swung the balance in many 
constituencies. Most Liberal candidates 
lean more to the Tories than to the Labor- 
ites. If Churchill’s attempt to enlist the 
Liberal vote had succeeded, a combined 
Tory-Liberal front would have been a 
formidable combination. 

Last week, the Liberals were retain- 
ing their political independence despite 
Churchill’s best efforts. Cracked the Lon- 
don Economist: “A follower of the British 
press .. . might have been pardoned... 
for imagining that the forthcoming elec- 
tion was a contest solely between Liberals 
and Conservatives, an election of 1900 
rather than 1950...” 

One Liberal leader went on the air and 
flatly rejected Churchill’s advances. “This 
election is not just between Mr. Churchill 
and the Labor Party,” he said. “. . . We 


“Tue TWENTY-THIRD MAN” 
A queer pitch? 
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all respect Mr. Churchill as a wartime 
leader, but we are not at war.” Following 
this line of thought the Liberals have put 
some 400 candidates in the field; few 
think that many of these can be elected. 
At week’s end there were signs that 
Churchill was about to give up his suit. 
Said he: “The authors of this demonstra- 
tion [the Liberal crusade] hope to queer 
the pitch so that the result of the great 
electoral struggle may be meaningless.” 


SWEDEN 


Excelsior 

In Stockholm, seven construction engi- 
neers, all experts on the installation of 
elevators, turned up late for a lecture 
on elevator engineering. Reason: the seven 
had been trapped in a stalled lift marked 
“Capacity—six persons.” 


GERMANY 


"Our Main Purpose" 

The German people knew that U.S. 
High Commissioner John J. McCloy had 
recently gone home to discuss Germany’s 
problems with U.S. officials. They did not 
know that he would return to Germany 
with an important policy statement. 

This week in Stuttgart, McCloy spoke 
before an audience of 1,400 at the opening 
of a new Amerika-Haus. His speech was a 
milestone in the development of the U.S. 
attitude toward Germany. Said McCloy: 

“No one... is charging the Germans 
with the responsibility for Hitler's crimes 
. . » No one demands a beating of the 
breasts or a scene at Canossa.* But what 
I do expect is an end to the arguments of 
those Germans who would not only deny 
their own guilt, but also seek to place the 
responsibility for the consequences of that 
guilt exclusively upon the shortcomings of 
other peoples ... I want you to know 
that such utterances ... call to mifid 
what people are now disposed to forget, 
that is, the amazing docility and acquies- 
cence of the greater part of the German 
population toward Nazi outrages.” 

After this blunt reference to recent 
statements by German leaders in the dis- 
pute with France over the Saarland (Time, 
Feb. 6), McCloy said: “Agitation of for- 
eign issues, however tempting, cannot dis- 
tract attention from vital domestic issues 
and from the pressing need for domestic 
reforms. 

“We Americans are not here exclusively 
to feed the German people and promote 
economic recovery . . . Our main purpose 
is to help Germany achieve political re- 
covery ... That is my answer to those 
who occasionally say that we have no 


* A reference to the story of the Holy Roman 
Emperor Henry IV, who had been excommuni- 
cated for defying the authority of Pope Gregory 
VII. Henry went as a penitent to Canossa, where 
the Pope was staying, stood barefoot in the 
snow outside the castle for three days, until 
Gregory relented. 
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right to mix in the political problems con- 
fronting this country.” 

McCloy’s policy program was presented 
in nine points: 

1) Germany should be politically inte- 
grated into a free Europe. 

2) Germany should “share fully in free 
Europe’s economic benetits and corre- 
spondingly assume its obligations.” 

3) “There will be no German army or 
air force’; German security is to be pro- 
tected by cooperation with the rest of 
Western Europe, 

4) “The German people, subject to the 
foregoing considerations, should have the 
widest freedom .. .” 

5) The U.S. is opposed to the resur- 
gence of those ultra-nationalistic or anti- 
democratic forces which might threaten 
the peace of Europe. 

6) “All constructive efforts to help to- 
ward the goal of the unification of Ger- 
many on a democratic and federal basis 
will be made.” 

7) The U.S. will continue to aid Berlin. 

8) The U.S. intends to foster free trade 
through “decartelization, and deconcentra- 
tion of industry.” 

9) The U.S. will see that property con- 
fiscated because of “Nazi racial and politi- 
cal discrimination” will be either returned 
or compensated for. 

“Germany can readily acquire a posi- 
tion in the world by giving the sign of a 
regenerated spirit . . . We will work with 
and support the efforts of those who hon- 
estly and sincerely seek to accomplish that 
purpose. On the other hand, we shall not 
hesitate to use all our power and influence 
to expose and counteract any subversive 
influences which condone or encourage the 
revival of Naziism in German life.” 


Was Ist Los? 


Christian Vogel, pale and tired, climbed 
the stairs to his fourth-floor flat in Offen- 
bach, an industrial suburb of Frankfurt. 
Silently he tossed a blue envelope on the 
table. His seven-year-old daughter looked 
puzzled, “Was ist los, Mutti?” she asked. 
Said her mother: “Dein Vater ist ent- 
lassen” (Your father is fired), 

In Western Germany, the blue dismissal 
envelopes are going out to workers in 
factories and shops at the rate of 15,000 
a day. Five hundred thousand Germans 
have been added to the unemployment 
rolls in the past two months; more than 
one worker in ten is now jobless. Only a 
fraction of the unemployment figures can 
be accounted for by the refugees from the 
Soviet zone, and ex-P.W.s coming home 
from Soviet prison camps. With a few ex- 
ceptions (e.g., coal mines and steel mills), 
almost every industry has had to let work- 
ers go. Businessmen say: “Customers just 
aren’t buying any more.” People are not 
buying because prices are too high. 

Profit Margins. In the electrical plant 
where he worked, Christian Vogel made 
280 marks ($66) a month, a little more 
than the average for industrial workers. 
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A pound of meat cost 3.5 marks, a pack 
of cigarettes 2 marks, an overcoat 200 
marks. The fact that he and other workers 
could not buy at high prices has gradually 
halted the trade spurt created in 1947 
when Western Germany’s Economic Di- 
rector Ludwig Erhard removed many gov- 
ernmental price-fixing and other controls, 
Erhard, however, did not remove private 
controls exercised by more than 2,000 
German trade associations. The associa- 
tions have kept prices high to get all the 
profits they can. The associations tell the 
shopkeeper how much to charge. If he dis- 
obeys, the association can put him out of 
business by refusing to sell him goods. 
Bargain Sales. Last week Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s government at last set 
up a committee to study means of reduc- 


Veronica Town 


Wherever G.I.s were stationed the story 
was the same. They had money, the Ger- 
mans needed it; prices soared and the 
black market and prostitutes flourished. 
But when the Berlin airlift brought 8,000 
U.S. pilots and enlisted airmen to former 
Luftwaffe airfields in the neighborhood of 
the quiet old town of Celle (pop. 33.000), 
the city council was deeply shocked by 
changes in Celle’s way of life. 

A picturebook town with medieval 
houses and a ducal castle, Celle is about 
20 miles from Hannover. It had kept its 
traditions even through the Third Reich. 
With the coming of the airlift, Celle’s 
burghers found themselves thrust into an 
atmosphere of sex and schnapps. From all 





Acme 


GERMAN UNEMPLOYED 
Blue envelopes and piled-up goods. 


ing unemployment. There were two gen- 
eral solutions: pump-priming, and defla- 
tion. Pump-primers wanted the govern- 
ment to spend part of the reserve in the 
Bank Deutscher Linder (similar to the 
U.S. Federal Reserve) for critically need- 
ed housing, and thus re-employ hundreds 
of thousands of construction workers. The 
other solution was to let the goods pile up 
on shelves until prices dropped to the 
point where customers could buy more. 
But the trade associations refused to let 
prices follow the law of supply & demand. 
The Bonn government has started en- 
couraging merchants to defy the trade as- 
sociations; last week many West German 
stores held their first bargain sales since 
1939. The rush was so great that police 
had to be called to keep order. Results in- 
dicated that hope for Christian Vogel and 
his fellow unemployed might lie in an 
economy freed of the shackles of govern- 
ment and rapacious private enterprise. 


over Germany eager opportunists rushed 
to Celle to help make the G.I.s happy. 
Jazz bands filled the town with boogie- 
woogie. A hundred new bars opened up. 
Taxi drivers came from as far away as 
Hamburg to work in Celle. They took 
meters off, charged $5 to nearby Fassberg 
airport, where the Air Force men worked. 
Black marketeers wandered the nighttime 
streets mumbling: “Whaddaya got, Joe?” 

By train, by bus, by bicycle and by 
thumb, more than 2,000 trollops came to 
Celle. The girls increased the shortage of 
space until the staid people of Celle, 
swept along on the tide of vice and oppor- 
tunism, began renting rooms for the night 
only. The price depended on the G.Ls’ 
alcoholic state—it was usually 20 marks 
($5), but in at least one case it was as 
high as 250. Some mothers even sent 
their children into the streets to lure 
the G.I.s home: “Nice warm Stube with 
big bed, Joe.” Among themselves, the 
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We fly where 
the wate best! 





Mk. Smiru said, “I thought I knew 
this route between Chicago and Los 
Angeles, but I can’t tell where we are 
now. I thought we should be over 


Colorado, but we aren’t.”” I pointed 
on the map. “We’re near Albu- 
querque, in New Mexico, because 
today is a beautiful day down South. 
Tomorrow this flight may go over 
Montana, if the weather should be 
better up there.” y 


I explained that United’s DC-6 
Mainliner 300s have such long cruis- 
ing range that we can pick the route 
that offers the best weather. 


Mr. Smith nodded. “You know,” 
he said, “this makes me more of 
a Mainliner fan than ever. Fair- 
weather flying, on-time arrivals and 
new scenery, too! It’s the way to 
see the country.” 


P.S. With United’s new multiple routes, 
we can go around or over weather for 
greater schedule dependability the year 
around. So, come on up. M. M, 


‘isiial 


UNITED <= 


AIR LINES 





Copyright 1950, United Air Lines 
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burghers began to call their rented rooms 
Kuckuckquartiere (cuckoo quarters). 
Celle was beginning to be known else- 
where in Germany as “Veronica Town.”* 

The city council warned: “Who favors 
this disgraceful business will fall into dis- 
dain. The council will expose to public 
judgment all those who persist in these 
immoral actions.” Most of Celle’s citizens 
paid no attention. 

When the airlift ended and the Ameri- 
cans left, the council cracked down, sum- 
moned to court some 200 of the people 
who had rented rooms to friuleins. Only 
50 were actually sentenced, to four weeks 
in jail at the most, At last the Bonn gov- 
ernment set all offenders free by amnesty. 
Last week a Bonn official explained that it 
was impossible to single out “individual 
crimes for something of which a whole 
town is guilty. The sleeping dog may be a 
bad one, but we've got to let it lie.” 


FRANCE 
Arsenic & White Wine 


“The devil is active in Chatellerault, 
in Chinon and in Domfront, but above all 
he is active in Loudun.” So said Rabelais 
four centuries ago; at least, that’s what the 
people of Loudun say he said. Some people 
suspect that Loudun, a town of 5,313 in 
western France, is still a little proud of its 
reputation for casual wickedness. “I think,” 
said a bookseller of Loudun last week, “it 
is because of our fine white wines. One can 
drink liters, like water, but suddenly it 
hits like a coup de fusil and even the old 
feel young.” 

Stranger in the House. One of the few 
citizens of Loudun who seemed beyond 
suspicion of any intrigue was slim, soft- 
spoken Marie Besnard, a matron of 53, 
who owned six houses in the town, the 
local White Horse inn, and a number of 
thriving stud farms. Marie had acquired 
property the easy way through the deaths 
of a succession of relatives and her purse 
strings were always loosened when M. le 
Curé came to call with a worthy charity in 
mind. Marie, said the people of Loudun, 
was “the only woman in town who could 
go to communion without first going to 
confession.” 

Even Loudun’s glib gossips found their 
tongues slow to wag when, soon after the 
war, the unassailable Marie Besnard was 
apparently attracted by a handsome Ger- 
man hired hand and ex-prisoner of war 
30 years her junior. Marie’s husband, 
Léon Besnard, began spending more & 
more time in the town’s bistros and com- 
plaining bitterly that he was no longer 
master in his own home. 

Three years ago Léon died. Local doc- 
tors certified his death as natural, but the 
gossip grew. After complaints by Marie’s 
neighbors, the Ministry of the Interior 
finally decided to examine what was left 
of husband Léon. 


% Veronica was a friiulein in an occupation Stars 
and Stripes cartoon by Don Sheppard, Parodying 
the initials VD, Sheppard called the girl “Veron- 
ica Danke schin.” More than one-third of the 
Celle Veronicas had VD. 





Fronce-Dimanche 
Marte BEsNARD 
The neighbors complained. 





Evidence in the Graveyard. Last May, 
while widowed Marie leaned and sobbed 
on the arm of a nun at the graveside, and 
all of Loudun watched, Léon Besnard’s 
body was disinterred, turned over to a 
laboratory in Marseille. Within a few days 
Loudun heard the shocking news. Léon 
had died of a massive dose of arsenic. In 
the Palais de Justice in Poitiers, a grim 
little juge d’instruction asked Marie 
Besnard how the poison got into her hus- 
band. She had no idea; but at least one 
neighbor seemed to remember that Marie 
had once suggested arsenic as an easy 
substitute for divorce.* 

Judge Pierre Roger then ordered the 
bodies of Marie’s first husband and other 
relatives exhumed and analyzed. One by 
one, as the weeks went by, the reports 
came in: Auguste Antigny, first husband 
of Marie Besnard, died 1927, overdose of 
arsenic; Madame Leconte, a cousin, died 
1939, arsenic; Madame Rivet, a friend, 
died 1939, arsenic; Marcellin Besnard, a 
father-in-law, died 1940, arsenic; Marie 
Louise Davailland, a sister-in-law, died 
1940, arsenic; Monsieur Rivet, died 1941. 
arsenic; Alice Bodin, a sister-in-law, died 
1941, arsenic; Marie Louise Besnard, a 


% Not a new idea in France. During the 17th 
Century one of the principal sources of income 
for France’s alchemists was the sale of arsenic, or 
“succession powder,” as it was happily known, to 
ambitious members of the upper classes. In the 
1670s Paris was so beset by an epidemic of 
poisonings that a special court, the Chambre 
Ardente, was set up to handle this type of crime. 
One of its most fabulous accused was the glam- 
orous and charitably-minded Marquise de Brin- 
villiers (a “much courted little woman,” accord- 
ing to one source, “with a fascinating air of 
childlike innocence”), who, assisted by a lover, 
poisoned her father and her two brothers for 
the sake of the family fortune. The good Mar 
quise always assured herself of success by trying 
her poisons first on the local poor who came to 
seek her. charity, and om the sick, whom she 
regularly visited. 
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mother-in-law, died 1941, arsenic; Pauline 
and Marie Lalleron, aged cousins, died 
1945, arsenic. “UN AUTRE POUR MARIE!” 
proclaimed newspapers in big black head- 
lines all over France as each body was 
reported, 

Last week Judge Roger made an official 
announcement. “We have dug up 13 bodies 
. «. in 12 of the 13, death was caused 
by arsenic poisoning. One of these cases 
is covered by the statute of limitations, 
so let us call it eleven. Anyway, we have 
the rough picture.” 

Outside the gloomy Pierre-Levée prison 
in Poitiers, where Marie Besnard awaited 
trial, her dapper attorney Henry de Cluzeau 
offered what was perhaps the only pos- 
sible defense. “In this country of good 
wines and fine living,” said he, “one might 
possibly conceive of one murder, two 
murders, even three murders. But eleven 
murders? Preposterous!” 


INDIA 


Nowhere 

The Prime Minister of India has been 
doing a lot of talking lately through that 
Gandhi cap he wears. 

At the Commonwealth Conference in 
Ceylon last month, Jawaharlal Nehru told 
fellow delegates that there had been a 
“need for a change in China.” Then, re- 
ferring to India’s recognition of the Chi- 
nese Communist government, he added: 
“There is not much purpose in recognizing 
somebody and holding them under.” 

He is harder on his own Reds. Last 
week he summoned his countrymen to 
combat “Communist lawlessness.” India’s 
Reds, he said, were “lunatics or utter 
idiots” if they thought that “throwing a 
bomb here or burning a tramcar there 
could influence millions of people.” 

Next day, Nehru heard his sister, Am- 
bassador to the U.S. Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit, report to Parliament that many 
Americans were irked by what they con- 
Sidered the Prime Minister’s inconsistency 
on the Communist question, Nehru in- 
terrupted. “I am not prepared to be anti- 
this or anti-that,” he cried angrily. “I 
may be soft to some, hard to others at 
times, but I dislike being pushed about or 
bullied . . . Some on the Anglo-American 
side call me a Communist, while some on 
the other side call me an imperialist . . . 
People ask me: ‘Are you this or are you 
that?’ But I say: ‘This is where I intend 
to be. Nowhere else.’ ” 

This week, Nehru gave his hat another 
workout. He announced that India will 
adopt a “wait and see” attitude toward 
Communist designs on Indo-China and 
Tibet. Neither Indo-Chinese regime—that 
of Communist Ho Chi Minh or French- 
backed Bao Dai—would be recognized by 
New Delhi. Then the Prime Minister 
turned to President Truman’s decision to 
make the hydrogen bomb. “If you have 
come to the conclusion that the world is a 
pretty bad show,” he said, “then let the 
hydrogen bomb put an end to it. If you 
want to carry on the world with decency, 
obviously you will have to put an end to 
the hydrogen bomb.” 
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This Is The First Thing 
You Need For A Cold— 
To Feel Better Fast! 


le COLD TREATMENT that doctors everywhere 
are prescribing today is “aspirin and as much 
rest as possible”. They are doing this because 
of all cold treatments, this is the simplest and 
most effective. 

At the first sign of a cold—before you do any- 
thing else —you should take BAYER ASPIRIN, 
because BAYER ASPIRIN brings you quick relief 
from the headachy, feverish feeling — and the 
muscular aches and pains—that usually accom- 
pany a cold. 

Ask your doctor about this. We're sure he will 
tell you that no matter what you do to try stop- 
ping or shortening a cold, it’s sound advice. 

















FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice that produces fast results. For 
BAYER ASPIRIN is actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds. That’s why, when you take it to 
relieve these distressing cold symptoms, you get 
the relief you want with astonishing speed. 
By dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in a 
glass of water and watching how quickly it dis- 
integrates, you can see this two second speed 
with your own eyes. 




























WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


BAYER ASPIRIN is also an excellent medication 
to use for the relief of sore throats due to colds. 
You just dissolve three BAYER ASPIRIN tablets 
in one-third of a glass of water—and then gargle. 
This makes a highly potent medicinal gargle 
that almost instantly soothes tender throat 
membranes, relieves pain and irritation. 

You'll find that BAYER ASPIRIN is not only 
highly effective, but wonderfully gentle, too. Its 
single active ingredient is so gentle to the sys- 
tem doctors regularly prescribe it even for small 
children. 

Get BAYER ASPIRIN today. When you buy, 
ask for it by its full name—Bayer Aspirin—not 
just for “aspirin” alone. 








Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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CHILE 
The Payoff 


For cold, disciplined unity of purpose, 
Chile had never seen anything like it. 
There were no angry demonstrations, no 
mass picketing, no bloody clashes with 
police. But by last week, some 100,000 
determined participants in inflation-ridden 
Chile’s first “chain strike” had succeeded 
in scuttling a government bill ostensibly 
aimed at freezing wages and prices. They 
had also forced the resignation of Presi- 
dent Gabriel Gonzalez Videla’s 14-year- 
old “National Concentration” cabinet. 

The crisis had begun when white-collar 
workers of swarthy Edgardo Maass’s Chil- 
ean Federation of Private Employees 
(CEPCH) struck telephone and electric- 
light companies (Tue, Feb. 6). President 
Gonzalez declared the strike illegal and 
moved in troops; Maass threatened a gen- 
eral strike. Gonzalez stood firm. On Tues- 
day, bank employees walked out. Next 
day, they went back to work, but white- 
collar workers in quasi-governmental in- 
stitutions struck. On Thursday, the bank 
clerks went out again, joined this time by 
bus drivers and workers of 30 other pri- 
vate industries. 

By then, Gonzalez, worn and haggard, 
was showing signs of panic. He charged 
the strikers with seeking “the overthrow 
of the government,” threatened to form a 
military cabinet. Meanwhile, Maass had 
been pressuring Gonzalez’ own Radical 
Party. Finally, the Radicals agreed to 
oppose the wage-freeze bill and leave the 
government coalition. In return, CEPCH 
ordered the strikers back to their jobs. 

Next morning, Gonzalez accepted the 
resignations of his entire cabinet, and San- 
tiago’s torrid pavements echoed to the 
tramping feet of the telephone and light- 
company employees marching, cold-eyed 
and silent, back to their jobs. It was the 
only demonstration in twelve days of 
dangerous unrest. 

This week, Gonzalez was expected to 
name a new cabinet of career public serv- 
ants. It was still too early to tell how 
seriously the “chain” had weakened his 
grip on the government. But the week’s 
events had made one thing clear: Gonzalez 
could no longer pull himself through by 
crying “Red plot!” He would have to find 
some immediate way of easing the burden 
of inflation for the working classes. If he 
failed, Gonzalez’ government—and Chile's 
democracy—would be in danger. 


THE GUIANAS 


Prince in the Jungle 

Circling the Caribbean on a good-will 
mission, Prince Bernhard of The Nether- 
lands last week set his red-nosed, silver- 
skinned DC-3 down in the only Nether- 
lands territory on the American continent. 
Surinam, the middle of the three Guianas 
on South America’s north coast, gave 
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the Prince a gaudily polyglot greeting. 

Along the 30-mile jungle track from 
the airfield to 300-year-old Paramaribo, he 
was hailed by ragged Negroes, Indians, 
white-scarved East Indians, stolid Dutch 
farmers and Javanese women in bright- 
colored, close-fitting sarongs. In the steam- 
ing river-bank capital, workers had poured 
sand into the biggest puddles in the un- 
paved streets. Dutch flags and orange ban- 
ners hung from the front of the green- 
shuttered, two-story wood Parliament 
building. As Bernhard drove up, a band 
played the Dutch anthem, then broke into 
Surinam’s own anthem, outlawed until 





PRINCE BERNHARD 
In the biggest puddles, sand. 


The Hague granted the colony self-gov- 
ernment last month. 

Bernhard congratulated the 21 Parlia- 
ment members (four Negro, seven East 
Indian, one Javanese, two white, and sev- 
en half-caste) on their new autonomy in 
home affairs. “Despite occasional possible 
political differences,” replied the chair- 
man, “Surinam remains in union with the 
House of Orange.” 

That pleased the Dutch. Yet the strong- 
est sentimental and political ties could 
not alter the economic plight of the colony 
which they got from the British in 1667 in 
a rough exchange for Manhattan. Its once- 
rich sugar plantations are nearly ruined; 
most of its Negroes would rather starve 
in Paramaribo than work in the fields. 
Only the rice-raising Javanese and East 
Indians, imported as indentured labor in 
the roth Century, have made a go of it 
in the coastal swamps; they now number 


* nearly half the colony’s 208,000 popula- 


tion. 
Though Surinam’s mines provide U.S. 
aluminum makers with two-thirds of their 


bauxite, they are so mechanized that fewer 
than 3,000 natives work in them. For the 
most part, Surinamers live in stagnant 
torpor, surrounded by jungle, mangrove 
swamps, umbrella ants, red howlers, web- 
footed dogs, and water pigs. Most of the 
people suffer variously from malaria, flla- 
riasis, dysentery or leprosy. 

Most notable Surinamers are the 20,- 
ooo-odd Bush Negroes, whose ancestors 
rebelled at plantation slavery and fled 
inland centuries ago. Tall and agile, they 
range the rivers in dugout canoes and 
carry on indifferent agriculture in burned- 
over clearings. This week, having paid his 
respects to Paramaribo and looked over 
the Moengo bauxite mines, Prince Bern- 
hard prepared for a launch trip up the 
muddy Surinam River to powwow with 
the barrel-chested Bush-Negro chieftains. 


ARGENTINA 


Even unto Death 

Sefiora Maria Unzué de Alvear was one 
of the few women listed in Argentina’s 
Who’s Who. A plump, little old lady who 
lived out her declining years in piety and 
good works, she gave an estimated 1,000,- 
ooo pesos ($112,000) a year to charity. 
She could well afford it; her family, which 
had given Argentina one of its most dis- 
tinguished Presidents (Marcelo Torcuato 
de Alvear, 1922-28), owned a good million 
acres of rich grazing land. 

In the pre-Perén era, Doha Maria was a 
perennial president of Argentina’s Socie- 
dad de Beneficencia, a sort of community 
chest which supported most of the nation’s 
hospitals, homes for the aged and orphan 
asylums. But when the Peréns came to 
power, Argentine charity became a politi- 
cal matter and a virtual monopoly of the 
First Lady. The high-born oligarcas of the 
Beneficencia pointedly refrained from in- 
viting Evita to become their honorary 
president; Evita retaliated by virtually 
running them out of business. 

Three weeks ago, Doha Maria died, 
aged 88. Her family and friends gathered 
for the funeral at the handsome, Byzan- 
tine-style church of Santa Rosa de Lima, 
which Donia Maria had built, and where 
her husband is entombed. Her body was 
to be placed beside his. Just before the 
ceremony, a messenger arrived from City 
Hall to remind church authorities that an 
old sanitary ordinance forbade burial ex- 
cept in cemeteries. The priests protested 
that they had long since gotten a special 
dispensation from the municipality to put 
Dofa Maria in a crypt in the church, just 
as they had for her husband 8 years before. 
That dispensation, they were brusquely 
told, was no longer effective. 

For all their wealth, Doha Maria’s fam- 
ily owned no suitable cemetery plot in 
Buenos Aires, and were forced to borrow 
a vault temporarily. Last week they were 
still looking for a permanent resting place 
for Dofia Maria. 
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above all SEE 


crit. 


...for its different and forever memorable 






form of beauty ... its gay fiestas and color- 
ful folklore... its fabulous art and culture 
... its stirring past and progressive present 


...its inexpensive and bountiful pleasures. 


Moreover, Spanish hotels are excellent. Food 
and transportation are good. Dollar exchange 
is favorable. Recreational and resort facili- 


ties are widely-varied and world-renowned. 


ale ‘ _ Sh ; So don’t miss Spain if you'd make the most 
PICTURESQUE FOLKLORE of your trip abroad. By air, it is only a 
few hours away from Rome, London or Paris. 
It is easily reached by rail or motor from 
France or Portugal...served by air or 


steamship from the United States. 


See your travel agent for literature 


and full details or consult 


SPANISH TOURIST OFFICE 


485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 






SPLENDID ROADS 


| Spain belongs 
on your HOLY YEAR 


itinerary 
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New Horizons 


“Damn my own left-wing compulsions,” 
said Sinclair (“Red”) Lewis, 65 (Main 
Street, Babbitt, Dodsworth), to the New 
York Times at his chateau in Florence, 
Italy. “I'm always trying to tie ribbons on 
lampposts . . . I don’t know what to do 
about anything. I’m not a reformer. I 
really don’t care...” 

“The stupidest thing women do is to 
continually succumb to changing fashions,” 
grumbled Lady Astor in London. “What 
would we say if men changed the length of 
their trousers every year?” 

“Politics has fallen into the hands of old 
men,” mused Veteran Socialist Norman 
Thomas, 65, after a luncheon in Manhat- 
tan at which he was paid tribute by some 
1,300 admirers, including such friends of 
varied political persuasions as James A, 
Farley, Harold Ickes, Philosopher John 
Dewey, Adolph A. Berle Jr., Union Head 
David Dubinsky. “If you teach, you retire 
at 65. But in politics, you're just ripe to be 
chairman of a Senate committee.” 

In Toronto, Bridge Expert Oswald 
Jacoby stuck his neck out: “Canasta is 
the only game that my wife and I could 
play ... with some of our half-witted 
friends. [It] can be enjoyed by everyone, 
unlike bridge, where a poor player can 
spoil the game for others.” 

At Manhattan’s plush Versailles, Night- 
club Satirist Kay Thompson solved a 
problem to her own fans’ satisfaction, She 
likes to do her act in tailored slacks; some 
of her admirers demanded that she wear a 
dress. Her compromise solution: a new 
outfit she described as “pedal pushers sur- 
rounded by a split skirt.” 

In Manhattan, Soprano Margaret Tru- 
man signed a contract to sing for RCA 
Victor Red Seal records. 

In Tokyo, Arthur MacArthur, 12, was a 
happy boy.as he and his mother watched a 
U.S. Army guard hail the 7oth birthday of 





Asso 
Mritrorp Haven & BRIDE 
Rehabilitation. 
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his father, General Douglas MacArthur 
(see cut). His dad said that of all the gifts 
he got, Arthur's handmade one pleased 
him most. The gift, which will give the 
general ample space for resting his famed 
corncob pipes and extra-long cigarette 
holders: a frve-sided wooden ashtray. 


That Old Feeling 


“Some things in France are not yet up 
to the old standards,” Musicomedian 
Maurice Chevalier told the American 
Club of Paris, “but French love is.” 

U.S. women are creating crises in their 
lives by wanting their husbands to be 
superior to them, Anthropologist-Author 
(Male and Female) Dr. Margaret Mead 
said in Manhattan. If women keep on like 
this, she warned, “they will create a group 





Acme 
ARTHUR MacArtuur & MoTHER 
Appreciation. 


of men who get awiully nervous if their 
wives are any good.” 

Tyrone Power, Howard Duff and Mont- 
gomery Clift were chosen overwhelmingly 
as the three sexiest men in the world by 
150 women movie extras, polled in Holly- 
wood. The three sexiest women in the 
world: Ava Gardner, Jane Russell and 
Lana Turner. The biggest upsets: Errol 
Flynn and Ingrid Bergman got only one 
vote each. 

Until something flossier came along, 
everyone agreed that the marriage of 
“Toodie” to David was Washington’s big- 
gest wedding of the year. Inside Connecti- 
cut Avenue’s old greystone National Pres- 
byterian Church, 700 invited guests wit- 
nessed the marriage of Mrs. Romaine 
Dahlgren Pierce Simpson (Manhattan di- 
vorcée) to Britain’s David Michael Mount- 
batten, the Marquess of Milford Haven, 
a second cousin of King George VI. 
Traffic was held up for blocks around, and 
the crowd outside treated the newlyweds 
like movie stars when they left the church. 
Among the prominent guests: ex-King 





SHIRLEY Temple & DAUGHTER 
Celebration. 


Peter of Yugoslavia, Austria’s Archduke 
Franz Joseph, and Lady Franks, wife of 
the British ambassador. Wedding gifts in- 
cluded a set of Doulton china from Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, and, for David, six suits 
and a complete dental rehabilitation job on 
both uppers & lowers, from his friend, 
five-&-dime heir Woolworth Donohue. 


The Restless Foot 


Bearded Author Elliot Paul, 58, re- 
turned to the U.S. from a sentimental 
journey to Paris’ Rue de la Huchette, 
which he pictured so tenderly in The Last 
Time I Saw Paris. About one-third of 
the 1,500 people who lived on the street in 
the early ‘30s were still there, he reported. 
Oldtimers included Mme. Frémont, the 
laundress, Taxidermist Noél and the chest- 
nut vendor. The traffic was the same as 
20 years ago, said Paul—it was a marvel 
anybody was alive. 

Violin Virtuoso Yehudi Menuhin, 33, 
pressing his luck in uncertain transatlantic 
flying weather, arrived in London's jam- 
packed Albert Hall on a time schedule 
thinner than an E string. Delayed two days 
in New York by fog and engine trouble, 
one day in Shannon, Ireland by fog, he 
found London closed in by weather, was 
landed 75 miles away and driven by car 
to the concert hall. In street clothes, he 
panted onto the platform an hour and a 
half late, played two concertos withou 
rehearsal. The crowd of 6,000 cheered him 
for ten minutes. Said Menuhin: “It was a 
real gremlin trip.” Then he was off for 
concerts in South Africa and Israel. 

Tireless Traveler Bob Hope breezed 
into Washington to receive from Secretary 
W. (for William) Stuart Symington the 
Air Force’s Exceptional Service Award. 
Symington had just flown back from 
Waco, Tex., where he received an honorary 
LL.D. from Baylor University. 

Shirley Temple's daughter, Linda 
Susan Agar, was getting on. Mother Shir- 
ley, recently divorced from Cinemactor 
John Agar, treated Linda Susan to a 
vacation in Hawaii on the occasion of her 
second birthday (see cut). 
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Just- 
Plain Lucky! 


This little tyke is a fellow with a 
future—an 18-carat, guaranteed, 
protected future, His Dad fixed that 

up the day he was born. And what's more, 
he’s got far more Prudential protection 
than Dad’s dollars alone could possibly 
have provided, because of the interest 
earned on Prudential investments. 


These investments are worth understanding 
for they benefit both you as a policyholder, 
and your community as a whole. What 
happens is this: Money from the premiums 
you pay to The Prudential is put to work 
—most of it in the form of loans. Many 
kinds of loans, to many kinds of people. 


For example—young couples who want 
to build their own homes. Farmers who 
need cash to improve their land. 
Businessmen who require capital to 
expand their plants. In addition, The 
Prudential’s investments have helped 
build new roads, bridges, schools— 
things we all use and need and enjoy. 
Naturally, this working money creates jobs 
all over the country. And it earns interest, 
This interest enables The Prudential to 

offer life insurance at far lower cost than 
would otherwise be possible. 


These working dollars help to make 
your future—and the future of millions 
of youngsters and their families— 
more secure, 

* 
Enjoy the Prudential Family Hour of Stars 
—Sunday afternoons, CBS. And the Jack 
Berch Show—Every morning, Mondays 
through Fridays, NBC. 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW jersey 
WESTERN HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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THE FUTURE BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 












perfect 





e 
will 
help a Serve better cocktails, 
you with less work. Made of the 


finest liquors by cocktail 
make 


specialists. Ready mixed. 
No fuss. No waste. Just stir 
with ice and serve. 


EIGHT KINDS 

MANHATTAN, 65 proof 

Dry MARTINI, 65 proof | 
GIBSON, very dry Martini,75 proof 
Sipe CAR, 60 proof | 
DAIQUIRI, 60 proof 

OLD FASHIONED, 70 proof | 


drinks! 


WHiskKeyY Sour, 60 proof 
STINGER, 65 proof 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. | 
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Bing, Bing, Bing 

“The ashes of Bing, a 17-year-old alley 
cat,” said a news story in the New York 
Herald Tribune \ast week, “were scattered 
over the rose garden behind [his owner's } 
home yesterday, where Bing liked to lie in 
the sun. Bing was one of the better-known 
alley cats of New York City. . . Bing had 
spent four years at Harvard [with his 
owner] and was known as the cat with the 
college education.” 


The Metropolitan Opera’s Rudolf Bing 
was fascinated.“All I want to hear about,” 
he told reporters, “is that wonderful cat 
named Bing.” But Bing the cat was a one- 
day story. Bing the Metropolitan's man- 
ager-to-be, with some of the Met’s furriest 
stars miaowing all around him, made news 
most of the week. 

Say It with Flowers. He had two tele- 
phone conversations with Wagnerian 
Soprano Helen Traubel, and gratefully 
learned that she had changed her mind 
about quitting the Met (Time, Feb. 6). 
Instead, Bing announced, Traubel would 
sing one Wagnerian cycle next season, 
Kirsten Flagstad the other. Lily Pons, 
who is as famed for temperament as for 
her coloratura, telephoned from a hospital, 
trilled that she would come by for a chat 
about her contract as soon as the doctors 
would let her. Not at all, said Rudi Bing. 
He dashed off to the hospital himself 
“with my arms full of flowers and a two 
weeks’ supply of charm.” 

In another negotiation, Bing and up & 
coming Tenor Richard Tucker found 
themselves “only £50 out.” They left it to 
the flip of a coin; Bing won, By last week, 


TRAUBEL & MELCHIOR 
Goodbye in a swan boat. 





Rupo_r BING 
Ashes in a rose garden. 


moreover, almost all of the Met’s support- 
ing singers were snug in new contracts. 

But from the wings in midweek came 
the roar of a wounded lion. Fifty-nine- 
year-old Heldentenor Lauritz Melchior 
had heard nothing yet about a contract 
and he thought he should have been ap- 
proached before “all the small ones.” His 
manager fired off a telegram to Bing de- 
manding to know by next day where Mel- 
chior stood. Replied Rudi Bing coldly: “I 
am not prepared to submit to ultimatums.” 

Tenor Melchior promptly quit and 
wound up his 24 years at the Met with a 
switch on the oldest gag in opera: “If I 
don’t miss the swan boat in Lohengrin 
Thursday night, it will be my goodbye to 
the Metropolitan ...” After the per- 
formance he said, “Not only as Lohengrin 
but as Lauritz Melchior, I have sung my 
swan song...” His fans gave him a 
warm ovation and tearful dressing-room 
farewells. 

Said Bing: “The Metropolitan can 
hardly afford to lose any great artist, but, 
after all, it did survive the departure of 
Caruso...” 

No Second Fiddle. What all the yowl- 
ing on the Manhattan opera front came 
down to was: Who was going to run the 
Met? A few top stars and their managers 
have long let the Met play second fiddle in 
case of conflict between opera perform- 
ances and their more lucrative concert, 
radio and movie dates. It has made for 
constant changes in cast and not for the 
kind of opera company that works and 
sings together. 

There seemed to be no doubt in Rudi 
Bing’s mind, or in the minds of the ap- 
proving Met trustees for that matter, as 
to who was going to run the Met. At least, 
said Bing, “I'm going to try.” 
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A growing boy is a great big grin. 
Only mov ies capture every fleeting 
gesture, every mood. 









growing boy is a bundle of energy. A growing boy is a flash of color— A growing boy is a growing wonder, 
He’s most truly his running, romping, yet movies cé itch and keep the pace soon into his twenties from his teens, 
active self in moving pictures. and colorfulness of each busy day. except in a movie diary, 








A growing boy is a half-dozen growing A growing boy’s growing-up is every YOUR growing boy will be the star 
boys—yet his movies capture every moment a movie, now so easy, so certain, of your show— and film costing pennies 


characteristic that makes himi y« oy. with Kodak-made movie cameras and film. you'll count as priceless! 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera, 


( JINE-KODAK RELIANT CAMERA—Kodak’s newest economy now only $79, including Fed 


movie maker, puts camera cost well within your reach. bien vay Reni aia motion 
(Most Kodak dealers offer time payments, too.) As for : : guide. With f Vo feae $97.50 
film expense—the little movie you see on this page. ae “i 

in seven full-length movie scenes ...need cost no more 

than a dollar on colorful Cine-Kodak 8mm. Film. And the 

original price is all you pay because film price includes 

film processing. Ask your Kodak dealer fo the full story— 

and the equipment. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





One Life Late ? 


You can see the old road, at the left. 
Narrow and winding, with poor visi- 
bility on the curves. With more and 
more cars passing daily, traveling at 
higher speeds, accidents were sure to 
happen here. 

Now the road crews have brought 


in their big yellow machines. They’re 


building a broad, straight highway— 
eliminating bends and blind spots. 


You'll be able to drive here in safety. 


Every day in the year, thousands of 


such outdated roads as this threaten 
the lives of motorists all across Amer- 
ica. You know one or more right in 


your own neighborhood 


It’s time to fight this peril in earnest. 
Not one life late, but now. If you want 
to save lives—perhaps your own—back 
up the efforts of your state and county 
highway officials. See that they have 
the funds and the equipment to give 
you better, safer roads. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


CATERPILLAR. DIESEL 
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EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


"A Great Human Being" 


Seldom had a musician been so hon- 
ored—or had so richly deserved it. 

From President Truman came “Hearty 
birthday greetings to one whom the power 
of music has given the spirit of eternal 
youth.” Pope Pius XII sent his apostolic 
benediction. From the speaker’s table in 
a ballroom of Manhattan’s Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel last week, Bruno Walter, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, Georges Enesco, Nathan 
Milstein and Jennie Tourel all rose to add 
their tributes to the refrain. Finally a 
towered cake with 75 candles was carried 
in. While more than 400 guests stood and 
applauded and a string ensemble played 
his own Liebesfreud, white-haired old Vio- 
linist Fritz Kreisler got to his feet to blow 
out the candles (see cut). 

Later, he stood before his friends in 
the same easy posture he always managed 





THE KREISLERS 
Artists should worry. 


on the concert stage, his lined face wear- 
ing its wistful smile. He felt, he said, 
“like I had just listened to the obituary 
of my artistic career.” Perhaps the eulo- 
gies, by his longtime friends, Commentator 
H. V. Kaltenborn and Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen, had been premature; but then, 
his had been the kind of life that had 
moved the New York Times last week 
to call Fritz Kreisler what in fact he was: 
“A great human being, one of our most 
magnificent contemporaries.” 

It had been 62 years since Kreisler, a 
shock-haired Austrian boy of 13, had first 
visited the U.S. Even then he had thrilled 
U.S. .audiences with the mellow beauty of 
his tone and interpretations. The son of a 
Viennese physician, he had already won 
all the gold medals Vienna and Paris could 
offer at their conservatories. But, as he 
reminded ambitious youngsters last week, 
he had had to wait until he was 40 before 
he could earn “a good living” as a violin- 
ist. “I am sorry when I hear of a young 
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Home Model Hammond Organ, used in more homes than any 
of a complete line of 2-manval-and-pedal church and home organs 








other organ—one 
starting at $1285° 


"Your own Hammond Organ — 


Jor as lillle as 1285"*/ 


Stor pREAMING of the magnificent music 
you might play on your own organ some- 


day. This pleasure can be yours—now! 


Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* 
— the lowest price in years. 


You can quickly and easily learn to play 
simple music with the color and feeling 
that only this great organ can provide 
This is the instrument that inspires you 
to play! Your living room, whether it is 
large or small, can amply accommodate a 
Hammond Organ. 


You needn't know a note of music 

to play the Hammond Organ 
in less than a month! 
Play simple melodies on the Hammond 
Organ in less than a month, without pre- 
vious knowledge of music. Yes, the experi- 
ence of Hammond Organ 
owners proves it can be done. It’s easier 
than you think. 


thousands of 


FIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 


4205 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me information on 


Hammond Organ models 
Spinet Model © Church Model 
Home Model 0) Concert Model 





Name 
Street 
City jactnetsenivanentataseasi P. 


O. Zone State 





Costs as little as $12 

less than many fine pi 
The Hammond Organ gives you match- 
less musical enjoyment, Yet you can own 
this majestic than 
you'd pay for many fine pianos, Conven- 
ient terms available at most dealers. 


instrument for less 


Looks at home in your home! 
Whatever your living room's size, a 
Hammond Organ fits into it beautifully 
No special installation needed. Plug it into 
an electric outlet and play. The Hammond 
Organ is the only organ in the world that 
never needs tuning. 


Send the cor 
Stop in at your dealer's where you can see 


nm today! 





and hear the Hammond Organ, proved by 
years of 
throughout the world. For more details 


service in homes and churches 


and the name of your nearest dealer, mail 
the coupon now. 
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CHURCH MODEL, used in 
more than 18,000 churches, 


the following 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional tPedal Solo Unit, 

tunable to preference by 
the organist. 


*f. 0. b. Chicago. Prices lude 


Federal 
rebated to churches. 
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HAIR 


GETTING THIN? 


THEN 


GROOM 17 WITH 






KREML 


cep Halk LOOKING HEALTHY 
KE 


SCALP MORE Were 7 





There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Krem] always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
porTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 


NEY: Ask for the 
yer 16-0: 
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IMPORTANT: Don't fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
so many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 





artist suddenly becoming rich. Wealth and 
lack of worry are bad for an artist.” 

Hostility & Homage. He had lived 
through “wars and depressions and ca- 
tastrophes.” Some of the guests at his 
party could remember how, as a man of 
39, he had left the concert stage to serve 
in the Austrian army in World War I. He 
had been severely wounded—‘‘A whole 
troop of Russian Cossacks rode over me.” 
Some could also remember, with embar- 
rassment, how he had returned to a U.S. 
that had become bitterly hostile to “Hun” 
music and “Hun” musicians, and how he 
had turned hostility to homage with the 
simple beauty of his playing. 

Old Violinist Kreisler could smile at 
the memory of a gentle hoax: for years 
he programmed his own compositions— 
the Praeludium and Allegro, Menuet, Con- 
certo in C Major—as “transcriptions” of 
the works of old masters. He thought it 
“tactless to repeat my name endlessly on 
the programs.” 

A Tug at the Tablecloth. At 75, Fritz 
Kreisler thought he had reached the age of 
“physical debilities and moral responsi- 


| bilities.” His health has been frail ever 


since he was struck down by a truck in 
Manhattan in 1941, and his hearing has 
grown poor. He was fiddling only occa- 
sionally; he did not want to “stand in the 
way of the younger generation,” even 
though he thought that there were “too 
many crazy mothers who drive their chil- 


| dren into careers when they’re not fitted 
| for it.” 


He had some advice for kids who 
are fitted for it: no teacher after 14, not 
too much practice. “A man plays up here,” 
he says, tapping his temple. 

With Harriet, whom he married in 1902, 
Kreisler now lives quietly in an apart- 
ment overlooking Manhattan’s East Riv- 
er. Many of the rewards of his long 
career—money, books and manuscripts— 
have gone to charities and public insti- 
tutions. He was content with other kinds 
of rewards. Said Fritz Kreisler to his 
birthday well-wishers last week, while wife 
Harriet tugged at the tablecloth to re- 
mind him not to talk too long: “Accept 
the profound gratitude of one who will 
always remain your humble and faithful 
oh a 


A Certain Turmoil 


A year ago last December, “progres- 
sive” Jazzman Stan Kenton decided to 
quit. His band was making almost as much 
money as it was noise, but Stan, who re- 
garded himself as strictly a concert man, 
didn’t like some of. the places he had to 
play, especially the dance halls. And he 
wasn’t sure, he added, that he was “con- 
tributing.” He toyed with the idea that he 
might contribute more by becoming a psy- 
chiatrist. “I guess I talked up a storm 
about the thing,” he says. “Everybody 
thought that was going to be the next 
moye.” But it would have meant a long 
grind through pre-med courses and medi- 
cal school, and Stan was already 37. Last 
week his latest move, right back to what 
he started from, was the loudest thing in 
Los Angeles. 

To the frenetic mob, mostly teen-agers, 
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“Oh, that’s a butler we had who 
didn’t use enough Angostura* in 
Old Fashioneds.” 


AyCOSTUPA. 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*Angostura sharpens your taste .. . brings out 
full flavor ... adds zip to nearly all foods and 
beverages. Try a dash on grapefruit, or ina 
fruit cup! 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 33 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
share has been declared, , payable 
March 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
28, 1950 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 
Wacrer A. Perenrson, Treasurer 


February 1, 1950 








Send a subscription of air-speeded TIME 
International to your friends, relatives and 
business associates abroad so they can share 
your understanding of the news. 


ONE YEAR RATES: To Hawaii, $8.00; Cuba, 
Mexico, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Japan and Continental Europe, 
$12.50; oll other countries (except U. S. and 
Canada), $15.00. 


Address TIME International 
Room 23-41, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
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that overflowed Los Angeles’ 2,670-seat 
Philharmonic Auditorium to hear him, 
Bandman Kenton nervously explained 
what he was up to: he wanted listeners to 
write their confidential reactions to his 
“innovations in modern music for 1950” 
on the cards that had been handed out. 
But, he warned, “If you start looking for 
melody, you won’t find any . . . We get | 
a great thing out of concocting sound.” He | 
went on rapidly to add: “It’s sound con- 
coction.” With that he whirled around to 
let them have it. 

The first belt of sound from the brasses 
pinned them to their chairs. Lanky Stan 
Kenton flapped his arms like a scarecrow 
in a hurricane as the 38-piece band blast- 
ed out a “montage” of the jazzed-up dis- 
sonances that Kentonites have slavered 
over since 1941: Artistry in Percussion, 
Opus in Pastels, Artistry Jumps. Every 


] 
| 
| 





STAN KENTON 
Right back to what he started from. 


once in a while he gave them a breather 
blonde June Christy came onstage and 
cooed Get Happy, Lonesome Road and 
I'll Remember April. Most of the time it 
was a bewildering battle between the vio- 
lins, violas and cellos on one side and the 
bursting brasses on the other. Kenton him- 
self admitted that there was room for im- 
provement. Said he afterward: “The great- 
est criticism we had was for the fact that 
the brass section, when it spoke, it spoke 
so loud that the string section which it 
interrupted was so completely dominated 
that it all sounded disconnected—as if 
they were playing two different pieces.” 

He was sure he was on the right track 
with his main idea. “It’s a funny thing,” 
he said. “People hear music and they 
don’t know what the hell they like about 
it, but it creates a certain turmoil, a cer- 
tain insecurity, certain things that are with 
us today.” 

Earnest, ever-posing Stan Kenton w 
set to take his turmoil on a tour of 77 U.S. 
and Canadian cities, beginning this week. 
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Why famous composers 


CHOOSE BALDWIN 





SS. of tone, dynamic 


action, exciting response ... 






Baldwin provides an unparalleled 
standard for sensitive interpretation 
of the composition. That is 
why famous composers have found this magnificent piano 
P a , 
incomparably superior.” When you choose your piano remember 
that Baldwin is the choice of: Bernstein, Britten, Copland, 


Harris, Milhaud, Poulenc, Rosenthal, and Stravinsky. 


Baldwin 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


BALOWIN © ACR 
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RADIO & TV 


Stay-at-Homes 


Everybody suspects that television has 
deeply afiected U.S. family habits. To get 
some specific examples, the Charles All- 
dredge public relations firm asked ques- 
tions in 400 Washington, D.C. homes. 
This week, Alldredge reported its findings: 
@ Among TV set owners, adult attendance 
at movies has dropped 72% (from an aver- 
age of 4.51 times a month to 1.27 times). 
But children’s attendance has declined 
only 46%. 

@ Reading has also suffered. Adults spend 
29.1% less time reading books than they 
did before TV came into the living room; 
magazine reading is down 22.6%, news- 
papers 4.7%. Children’s reading has fallen 
off mainly in the comics field—a decline 
of 15. 
@ Sports events have been hard hit. The 
Washingtonians said that they go to wres- 
tling and boxing matches 44.7% less than 
before; football, 40% less; baseball, 
36.7% less. 

@ Hardest hit of all has been radio, where 
the Washington TV owners’ nightly listen- 
ing has dropped from an average of 3 
hours 42 minutes to a mere 24 minutes. 
The chief reason given for even occasional 
radio listening was “the superiority of 
[its] news programs.” 

q But whatever its impact on other leisure 
habits, TV has been cheering in one re- 
spect to sociologists. Said Pollster A'l- 
dredge: “Television is keeping families to- 
gether at home.” Specifically, husbands 
spend 42.8% more of their leisure time at 
home than they did before; wives, 39.7% 
more; children 41.3% more, 





A Place to Experiment 

By serving up a smooth blend of Holly- 
wood glamour and surefire drama, Lux 
Radio Theater has won a weekly radio au- 
dience estimated at 30 million. Last week, 
the tried & true Lux formula was bor- 
rowed for a new television series, Your 
Lucky Strike Theater (Mon. 9:30 p.m. 
E.S.T, NBC-TV), produced and narrated 
by Cinemactor Robert Montgomery. 

As a starter, the new show offered a 
glossy version of Somerset Maugham’s 
Malayan melodrama, The Letter. Made- 
leine Carroll, playing her first TV role, 
was the unfaithful wife who murders her 
lover. Though the show had its little flaws, 
mostly caused by first-night jitters, it was 
a production of considerable finish and 
skill. In a medium that could use more 
good actors, directors and scripts, Theater 
promised to be a first-rate drawing card. 
Already programmed are Jane Wyatt in 
Kitty Foyle, Elliott Nugent in The Male 
Animal and Producer-Narrator Montgom- 
ery himself in Ride the Pink Horse. Budg- 
eted at an estimated $30,000 for each 
one-hour performance, the Theater is one 
of television’s highest-priced shows. 

Montgomery, who had some promising 
ideas about directing movies (his Lady 
in the Lake substituted the camera for 
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1950'S FIRST AND FOREMOST FINE CARS 


TOTHING could be finer—inside or out— 
N than the beautiful new 1950 Lincoln 
and the magnificent new 1950 Lincoln 
Cosmopolitan. 


Outwardly, their superb new body styl- 
ing stamps them as being the most dis- 
tinctive cars in America. 

Inwardly, their brilliantly fashioned 
new “Salon Styled” interiors, their rich 
new upholsteries and appointments, defi- 


nitely make them the most luxurious, too. 





And on the road, their combination of 
Lincoln power and HypRA-MATIC™ offers 
you a new range of performance that is 
unquestionably in a class by itself. 


For nothing could be finer in action 
than the powerful silken smoothness of 
the great new Lincoln “inVincible 8.” 


And nothing, you will also discover, 
could be easier than Lincoln's new velvet- 
touch steering...or more comfortable 


than its new weather control system...or 


more restful than its new Fiberglas 
soundproofing...or more relaxing than 


the soft new Lincoln springing. 


If you haven't yet made an appoint- 
ment for a demonstration with your 
Lincoln dealer, by all means do so, For 
frankly, here are 1950's first and fore- 
most fine cars. Once you drive them, you 
will be certain that nothing could be 
finer on the road today. 


LINCOLN VISION OF FORD MOTOR CO. 


*Oprional equipment at extra cost 
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He sold happiness for nickels and dimes 


FRANK Wootwortn knew what was in the heart of a 
child when she stood with her nose pressed against the 


pane of a store window. 


He, too, had felt the weight of unsatisfied longing. He 
supported a family on the $10 a week he earned as a clerk 
in a small-town store. He knew what aching hopes, what 
dreams of a better life, lay in the nickels and dimes 

that were left after the family bills were paid. 


So in his mind there grew a picture of a new kind of 


store for America. 


It was a make-a-wish store. It was filled with things that 
people wanted out of life. There were things to eat, to wear, 
to read, to build with. There were things to make 

children happy and to make women beautiful—things 

for health, for laughter, for work, for comfort. 






And anvbody in America could walk into 


that store with a dime and buy anything 


he saw. There, with life’s bounty spread before 


you, was nothing you couldn't afford. 


With a bucket of red paint for gaiety and $300 in cash, 
Frank Woolworth opened his store, At first there were only 
a few things on the counters. But each week there were 
more. For a wonderful thing began to happen. The more 
people bought with their dimes, the more their dimes were 
able to buy. Frank Woolworth’s little red store had proved 
a great American truth—that the power of people’s nickels 


and dimes, working together, can accomplish anything. 


It made him rich. And it made us richer still. For he showed 
us, in a way we can never forget, that most of the good 
things in life are within the reach of everyone who works 
towards them in this land of opportunity, 


Yep a MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
— —Pp— ae Re: 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





the hero’s eyes), intends to experiment 

with TV techniques. By spending nine 

days on rehearsal of each fortnightly The- 

ater show, he hopes to find ample time 

for experimentation. Says he: “Quite pos- 

sibly we will find things we can do on 

TV that cannot be done in the cinema, | 
theater, or radio.” 

Another big Hollywood name was mov- 
ing into TV. Bing Crosby Enterprises, 
Inc. began production last week of ten 
26-minute films, including Oscar Wilde's 
The Canterville Ghost and Edward Ever- 
ett Hale’s The Man Without a Country. 
The films, to be shown on NBC’s Fireside 
Theater (Tues. 9 p.m. E.S.T.), cost $12,- 
000 apiece, will be made at the rate of one 
every two days. 


Curfew 


For trimming one hour from their chil- 
dren’s daily televiewing, parents in Clifton, 
N.J. last week received thank-you notes 
from Charles M. Sheehan, elementary- 
school principal. Sheehan had protested 
two months ago that TV was interfering 
with homework (Trae, Dec, 19). Now he | 
reported happily that failures in one class 
had been reduced from 30 to ten. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Feb. 10. 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ford Theater (Fri. 9 p.m., CBS-TV). The 
Royal Family, with Margaret Wycherly. 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). The Marriage of Figaro, with Bidu 
Sayao, Italo Tajo and Eleanor Steber. 

Ed Wynn Show (Sat. 9 p.m., CBS- 
TV). Guest: Ann Sheridan. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 2 p.m, NBC). 
Kipling’s The Light That Failed. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 3 p.m., 
CBS). Guest conductor: Bruno Walter. 

This Is Show Business (Sun. 7:30 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Panel with George S. Kauf- 
man, Clifton Fadiman and Abe Burrows. 
Guest: June Havoc. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p-m., NBC). Ezio Pinza in Goodbye 
Again, with Madeleine Carroll and Linda 
Darnell. 

Philco Playhouse (Sun. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Norman Corwin’s Ann Rutledge. 

Railroad Hour (Mon. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Victor Herbert’s Sweethearts, with Gor- 
don MacRae and Jane Powell. 

Lux Radio Theater (Mon. 9 p.m., | 
CBS). James Stewart in The Stratton 
Story. 

Studio One (Mon. ro p.m., CBS-TV). 
Willow Cabin with Marsha Hunt. 

Carnegie Hall (Tues. 8 p.m., ABC). 
Soloist: Leonard Warren. 

Suspense (Thurs. 9 p.m., CBS). Mar- 
lene Dietrich in Murder Strikes Three 
Times. 

Hallmark Playhouse (Thurs. 10 p.m., 
CBS). Ethel Barrymore in April 25th As 
Usual. | 

Jefferson-Jackson Day Dinner (Thurs. 
10:30 p.m., all networks). Address by 
President Truman. 
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Varvara—when found by Varvana—after months of re- 
Foster Parents’ Plan for ceiving help from Foster Par- 
War Children in Greece ents’ Plan for War Children 


““1 WANT A BLUE EYE.. .”” 


This is Varvara, a twelve-year-old Greek child. Her} father and mother 
starved to death during World War IT. Varvara was eight years old when 
she witnessed this ghastly death of her parents. She still talks about it. 
Three years later, during the civil war in Greece, Varvara was hit in the 
cheek by a mortar shell. She lost her right eye completely, and the vision 
in her left eye has been greatly impaired. Yet life holds great joy for Var- 
vara: a hair-bow, a dress, a spoon, a meal—things hitherto unknown to this 
little girl. To say nothing of plastic surgery for her face. This means a series 
of operations, but eventually all the shell fragments will be removed and 
horrible infections cleared. Then Varvara will be able to wear an artificial 
eye. Although her left eye is brown, Varvara says joyfully, “I want a blue 
eye!” She says she loves Americans, “they are fixing my eye and my face, 
and they help children everywhere, not only Greece, Italy, France . . . 
everywhere.” 


This child is but one of thousands who have been maimed and disfigured 


by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes, and prosthetic 
limbs. 


You alone, or a group can help the thousands of children now in desper- 
ate need overseas, by becoming a foster parent. You will receive a case 
history and photograph of the child, who remains in his own country. 
Correspondence through our office is encouraged. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities in Greece, 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland, England, Czechoslovakia and China. 
By aiding these children you are working for the greatest aim of all— 
for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. 
Each child is treated as an individual with the idea that besides food, 
clothing, shelter and education, the child will live in the homelike atmos- 
phere and receive the loving care that so rightfully belongs to childhood. 


Epna Buus, International Chairman 
Partial List of Sponsors 


Nancy Craig, Mary Pickford, Ilka Chase, Fredric March, Joan Bennett, 
Helen Hayes, Edward R. Murrow, Larry Lesueur, Ned Calmer. 


Contributions are deductible from Income Tox 


ee —--- A -- - - - - - - - - - 
FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC. () | 
55 West 42nd Street, New York City 18, New York In Conada—P. O. Box 65, Sta. 8. Montreal, Que. | 
A. 1 wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex......... I will pay | 
$15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be made quarterly ( ), yearly ( ), monthly ( | 

I enclose herewith my first payment $.......... 
8.1 cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $........ 
INGER. nh2coS Soapeece'cioh be eudds666s000oneses ee ou cevvas couse tenses viecsdcbeet 680esecenccuene | 
AGATER a 0 «0 0 9.0,0:0.0'sin sewn. 0.000 ¥.0.9/0'0.0 0. 0.0.0.0.10:60'900-5.00 epee veaanvesesecccnneseveevesesessscéeet's I 
| 
CUS ce cracicnapeeseueNiaees cb oane-ess dle tenensaecesee SORE. ccccccccccecccscese - Date l 
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SCIENCE 





A Touch of Sun 


To most of the U.S. public the hydro- 
gen bomb was still a direful novelty last 
week, but to scientists there was little 
new about it. Long before the discovery 
of uranium fission they had known that 
familiar, plentiful hydrogen could make 
prime nuclear fuel. They had even demon- 
strated on a laboratory scale some of its 
nuclear reactions. They could not make 
the process work practically, but when- 
ever they felt discouraged, they looked up 
at the shining sun whose radiation, de- 
rived from hydrogen, is the vital force of 
the world. 

The sun, in sober fact, is a kind of 
hydrogen bomb that generates its life- 
giving energy by “fusing” hydrogen into 
helium. Man’s new bombs will not use 
exactly the same reactions, but they will 
use similar ones yielding the same end 
product. When the first of them explodes, 
a little bit of the searing sun will have 
hit the earth, 

Fission vy. Fusion. The new-style “fu- 
sion” of hydrogen and the old-style “fis- 
sion” of uranium have a family resem- 
blance. Both depend on the odd and un- 
explained fact that atomic nuclei do not 
weigh as much as the sum of the individ- 
ual nucleons (protons and neutrons) 








H-BOMB 


50 
Atomic weight 
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Hydrogen becomes helium, releasing 
290 billion BTU. per pound 


This curve shows how much energy is liberated when nucleons are packed into 
different-size nuclei, losing weight in the process. Packing hydrogen (lower left) 
into iron at the highest part of the curve would theoretically release the most 
energy. So far, this cannot be done, but packing hydrogen into helium releases 
nearly as much. Deuterium and tritium (heavy forms of hydrogen) also yield an 
immense amount of energy when packed into helium. 

The “heavy” end of the curve (upper right) shows how uranium releases en- 
ergy when split into two nuclei that stand higher on the curve. The heights of the 
two bomb bursts show roughly the comparative power of “fusion” and “fission.” 


which they contain. It is as if a dozen 
apples in a paper bag did not weigh as 
much as the same apples spilled out on 
the kitchen table and weighed separately. 
" Even more oddly, some large nuclei 
(e.g., uranium) weigh more than two 
middle-sized nuclei containing between 
them an equal number of nucleons. It is 
as if a bushel basket of apples lost weight 
when the apples were put into two baskets. 

Why is the weight-loss so important? 
Because the weight that is lost turns fear- 
somely into energy, according to Ein- 
stein’s famous equation: E equals mc’. 
(For details, see chart.) 

Uranium fission works by dividing large 
“bushel basket” nuclei, When a uranium 
nucleus splits in two, forming two smaller 
nuclei such as krypton and barium, the 
weight of all fragments added together is 
less than that of the original uranium. The 
weight-loss turns into free energy. 

Hydrogen fusion works in the opposite 
way by forming “paper-bag” nuclei out of 
smaller units. Deuterium (heavy hydro- 
gen), for instance, has one proton and one 
neutron in its nucleus. When two deuteri- 
um nuclei are fused together, they form 
a helium nucleus (two protons and two 
neutrons) that weighs less than two deuteri- 
um nuclei. As in uranium fission the weight 
loss turns into free energy. It is this 





Energy released in 
billions of BTU. per pound 
400 





A-BOMB 
Uranium becomes krypton and barium 
releasing 43 billion BTU. per pound 


















fusion of lighter nuclei into helium that 
will power the hydrogen bomb. 

The Sun Does It. Scientists have long 
known that a fusion reaction takes place 
in the sun. Deep under the white-hot 
surface, the temperature stands at some- 
thing like 20 million degrees centigrade. 
Under such extreme conditions all atomic 
particles are in violent motion. The nuclei 
of ordinary hydrogen (single protons) zip 
around with enormous speed. They jostle 
one another and slam against other nuclei 
—smashing some and joining others. A 
complex chain of reactions takes place 
involving carbon and nitrogen, but the 
final result is the fusion of hydrogen 
into helium. 

Pre-Atomic Age scientists knew about 
this “thermo-nuclear reaction,” but could 
not copy it because they had no way of 
approaching the temperature of the sun’s 
interior. They found the way on July 16, 
1945, when the first uranium bomb ex- 
ploded at Alamogordo, N. Mex. For an 
instant the heart of the bomb was hot 
enough to make hydrogen fuse into helium. 
Ever since, a hydrogen bomb has been 
possible. 

Designing one is not easy. The sun has 
plenty of time, but a man-made fusion 
reaction must take place during the small 
fraction of a second while the temperature 
generated by the fissioning uranium is still 
high enough. All the ingredients must be 
ready to react instantaneously. 

Tritium & Lithium. Just what ingre- 
dients will be used and how they will be 
proportioned is, of course, a top military 
secret. But the general principles are known 
to many competent physicists, including 
the Russians. 

A key ingredient will be tritium, a radio- 
active isotope of hydrogen which was dis- 
cussed guardedly in the latest report of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The nu- 
cleus of tritium has one proton and two 
neutrons. When it is struck by a high- 
speed proton (a nucleus of ordinary hydro- 
gen), the two combine into helium and 
yield a great jolt of energy (see chart). 

Deuterium (heavy hydrogen) may be 
used as a convenient source of reactive 
neutrons and protons. Another ingredient 
will probably be lithium, which has three 
protons and four neutrons in its nucleus. 
When joined by a proton, lithium turns 
into two helium nuclei. Lithium 6 (an iso- 
tope of lithium with three protons and 
three neutrons) may be used too. It com- 
bines with tritium to give two helium 
nuclei plus a free neutron. 

All these ingredients, and probably oth- 
ers, will be arranged advantageously 
around the uranium, which will act as a 
detonator. The hydrogen isotopes are thin 
gases and hard to package, so they will 
probably be used in the form of chemical 
compounds. Lithium hydride, which may 
combine two desirable ingredients (lithi- 
um and tritium) in a single compound, 
would be handy for this purpose. Other 
tricks will be used to pack more hydrogen 
isotopes closely around the uranium. 

Zigzagging Nuclei. When the uranium 
is set off and its temperature rises to mil- 
lions of degrees centigrade, the whole mass 
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of mixed or layered ingredients will turn 
into a welter of speeding, zigzagging nu- 
clei, shot through with neutrons and pow- 
erful gamma rays. If the bomb is properly 
designed, many of the collisions will form 
helium, and each new helium nucleus will 
release its bit to the bomb’s explosive 
energy. 

How powerful will such bombs be? It 
has often been stated that they will have 
1,000 times the power of uranium bombs. 
This figure may be too large; it may be 
too small. Theoretically, a pound of hy- 
drogen turned into helium yields about 
seven times as much energy as a pound of 
fissioning uranium, and very large quanti- 
ties can be used. Uranium bombs must 
not be too big or they will explode spon- 
taneously. Hydrogen bombs would suffer 
from no such limit. Theoretically, a single 
bomb filling a whole ship could be explod- 
ed in an unsuspecting enemy’s harbor. 
Such an explosion would rank as an astro- 
nomical event.* 

The power of a bomb will depend not 
only on its size, but on its efficiency, 
which cannot be determined until at least 
one test bomb has exploded. There may 
be a limit beyond which it would not pay 
to add reactive materials. Very large 
bombs might burn as nuclear bonfires, 
wasting much of their effect upon space. 

Spreading the Uranium, There may be 
much military importance in two side ef- 
fects of the new fusion techniques. In 





* Scientists are convinced that a hydrogen 
reaction will not spread through the scarce hy- 
drogen in the atmosphere or the plentiful hy- 
drogen in the ocean. To explode at all, a hydro- 
gen bomb must have just the right ingredients, 
and seawater is a haphazard collection of many 
elements, Even a few scientists, however, will 
feel slightly nervous if the first test bomb is ex- 
ploded at Eniwetok, so near the Pacific Ocean's 
hydrogen. 
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fission bombs, a great deal of the uranium 
is scattered before it can react. But in a 
hydrogen bomb, even a small one, the in- 
gredients packed around the uranium core 
could be induced to generate a large num- 
ber of free neutrons. These would make 
more of the uranium react, thus stepping 
up the efficiency of the core’s explosion. 

Another limitation of the old-style ura- 
nium bombs is that the core must have a 
certain minimum size or it will not ex- 
plode. Hydrogen bombs can be designed 
in such a way that a smaller core will 
detonate. So a stockpile of uranium (or 
plutonium) would go farther if built into 
hydrogen bombs than it would if used 
alone. This advantage would appeal to 
such nations as the U.S.S.R., if they have 
smaller hoards of uranium than the U.S. 

Plenty of Bombs. For bomb builders 
the most convenient thing about the hy- 
drogen bomb is the abundance of the 
ingredients. Rich deposits of uranium are 
rare, but enough ordinary hydrogen for 
hundreds of bombs could be drawn in a 
day from a bathroom faucet. Deuterium 
(heavy hydrogen) can be separated from 
natural hydrogen without much trouble. 
Lithium is plentiful too, and so are other 
elements that may be useful in a hydrogen 
bomb. 

The key ingredient tritium (hydrogen 
3) is radioactive and is excessively rare in 
nature, but it is not hard to make. One 
method is to bombard lithium 6 with 
neutrons in a uranium pile. The reaction 
yields tritium and helium, which can be 
separated by simple chemistry. This job 
could be done in the plutonium-making 
piles at Hanford, but probably will be 
done in a special pile built without diffi- 
culty for the purpose. 

Scientists are confident that the U.S. 
will be able to test hydrogen bombs with- 
in a year or so. So will the U.S.S.R. 
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Ticonderoga that 
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THE NEW REMI 


, 


increases typing production... slashes office costs! 


Here's valuable news on how you can increase your typing 
production! Yes, anywhere from 10% to 50% is possible with the new 
Remington Electri-conomy—the new electric typewriter 

that turns out more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
The Electri-conomy is scientifically designed to meet all your 

typing requirements with greater ease, greater speed and greater 
accuracy. Mail the coupon below for detailed information on 


how you can start saving today .. . the Remington Electri-conomy way! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Luc, | 


MAKE THE Zlerfri-comomy Ttst IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY 


For your needs 
we have no reason 

to recommend anything but 
the right machines and systems. 
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Remington Rand, Dept. TE-12, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


(0 Send me FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual.” 
©) Please arrange to have your representative call to per- 
form the FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without 
obligation, of course. 
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Discover new markets... new profit 
possibilities with Rand M‘Nally 





Discovering the original Americon Market 


The 1950 edition of Rann M¢Natty’s CommerciaL ATLAS AND 
Marketinc Gurnk is off the press . . . ready to help you discover new markets 
. + . New opportunities . . . new, economical methods of reaching prospects 
for the products you sell . . . the services you render. 


In this large and inviting book you will discover geographical facts and 
population figures for every county, city, town, and village in the United 
States .. . trading areas . . . transportation facilities . . . purchasing power . . . 
current business trends. And you will discover maps—big maps . . . the latest 
maps . . . maps that give information in detail . . . maps that will serve many 
useful purposes in your office. 


Discover today how the ComMERCIAL ATLAS can serve you. . . help your staff 
find, organize, and present useful, profitable information. It is one of many 
sources of facts about people and places that Rand M¢Nally makes available 
for schools, business, banks, the transportation industry—for all who would 
keep in step and stride with this changing world. 


There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND M‘NALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO « NEW YORK « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
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THE THEATER 


Screw-eyed Success 


Just before British Producer Henry 
Sherek left England for last month’s 
Broadway opening of The Cocktail Party 
(Time, Jan. 30), he got a postcard from 
vacationing Poet-Playwright T. S. Eliot: 
“Best wishes for a comfortable flight to 
New York and its consequences.” The 
consequences had been pretty much dis- 
counted; Producer Gilbert Miller and Di- 
rector E. Martin Browne thought that 
Eliot’s modern comedy in verse would 
make an intellectual splash. But, like Eliot 
himself, they let themselves hope for 
nothing more than a critical success. Says 
Miller: “We had all budgeted for a loss.” 

Last week The Cocktail Party was not 
only a hot topic at Manhattan’s double- 
domed cocktail parties but a hot ticket on 
Broadway, #.e., a solid box-office hit. Every 
performance was sold out, the pre-opening 
advance sale of $23,000 had tripled and 
the box office was raking in $7,000 a day. 
The play would pay off its low $30,000 
investment in six more weeks. Beamed 
Sherek, holder of the British rights, who 
insisted that he had expected no flop: “I 
will admit that this much success has 
knocked us all screw-eyed.” 

The success, like that of another current 
“non-commercial” play, The Member of 
the Wedding, pointedly reminded Broad- 
way showmen not to sell the public short. 
It was also likely to gnaw at the London 
drama critics who kicked up a fuss over 
Manhattan’s getting The Cocktail Party 
first. Now London will not see the play 
until the Broadway run ends. Did Pro- 
ducer Miller think that it would run 
through the summer, when most plays 
fold? Snapped Miller: “Which summer?” 


New Play in Manhattan 

The Innocents (adapted by William 
Archibald from Henry James’s The Turn 
of the Screw; produced by Peter Cook- 
son) dramatizes with considerable tact 
and fidelity what is probably the most 
famous of modern ghost stories. As does 
The Turn of the Screw, it often whispers 
rather than speaks, suggests far more than 
it explains, and calls up something not 
only eerie but evil. 

The scene of The Innocents is a great 
rambling English country house in the 
1880s. There, alone with the housekeeper 
and two children, is a sensitive young gov- 
erness. But she finds that she is not alone 
with them. Hovering malignly about are 
the ghosts of a sinister valet and the gov- 
erness he had driven to suicide. While 
these two lived, she learns from the house- 
keeper, they had some kind of hold over 
the seemingly innocent but strangely 
knowing children; and now, she feels, they 
have it again as ghosts. She sends the 
eight-year-old girl away with the house- 
keeper, but chooses to stay behind with 
the twelve-year-old boy, determined to 
ferret out the truth and free him from 
the valet’s domination. 
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Over the years The Turn of the Screw 
has become more than a notable ghost 
story to chill the blood: it has become a 
kind of highbrow mystery story to chal- 
lenge the mind. Pre-Freudian but often 
strikingly akin to Freud, it hints at some- 
thing sexual in the governess’ feeling for 
the boy, at something homosexual be- 
tween the boy and the valet. It has been 
explained, a little too ingeniously, as a 
pure hallucination of the governess’. But 
first, last and always, it is a ghost story; 
and ghosts owe their audiences only an 
experience, not an explanation. 

Adapter Archibald has not tried to 
force the lock of Henry James’s inten- 
tions; he nowhere cheats or even cheap- 
ens. Moreover, his play captures a certain 
Jamesian elegance as well as eeriness. 
With the help of Jo Mielziner’s fine pe- 
riod set, Alex North’s effective music and 
Peter Glenville’s perceptive staging, The 





Bob Golby 
Governess & CHarces* 
With elegance, eeriness. 


Innocents inhabits a different world from 
the usual, or even the unusual, thriller. 
Yet though the play breathes the spirit 
of the story, it does not exert the same 
spell. Often it cannot: some of the finest 
moments are lost to the stage. On its own 
terms, The Innocents is a little too thin: 
often fascinating, always atmospheric, it 
has few real outward thrills, little real 
inner tension. Its best scenes involve the 
children, brilliantly played by Child Ac- 
tors David Cole and Iris Mann. As the 
governess, Beatrice Straight offers compe- 
tence faintly tinged with monotony. 


New Musical in Manhattan 


Arms and the Girl (book by Herbert & 
Dorothy Fields & Rouben Mamoulian; 
music by Morton Gould; lyrics by Doro- 
thy Fields; produced by the Theatre 
Guild in association with Anthony Brady 
Farrell) can thank its stars that they are 


| 
* Iris Mann, Beatrice Straight and David Cole. | 
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We'd be living in an empty house 


«elf it wasn’t for the (4 


HARTFORD 


(A digest of Claim #H-48-1898) 






I was upstairs getting the children 
ready for school when I smelled the 
smoke. Bythe time I got the children 
safely out of the house and called 
the Fire Department, the whole first 
floor was a mass of flames and the 
fire was spreading rapidly to the 
second floor. 

Just about everything was ruined! My beautiful kitchen equip- 
ment...refrigerator, washing machine, my precious china. And 
our lovely broadlooms, our clothing, furniture it took us years to 
pay for...well, they were simply a mess from the flames, smoke 
and water. 

We'd have been years getting back on our feet...if it hadn’t 
been for our Hartford Household Contents Insurance! The Hartford 

’ representative was wonderful ... even helped us figure up the 
damage item by item. Then the Hartford paid our loss... $4,000. 


This case is typical! Every day, people are rescued from similar finan- 
cial loss by Hartford’s Household Contents Insurance. Now, before 
disaster strikes at your big investment in household goods, see your 
Hartford agent or insurance broker. In over 5000 communities, you 
can easily locate your Hartford agent by phoning Western Union and 
asking for “Operator 25”—or ask us for his name and a free copy of 
Hartford’s Household Inventory Booklet. 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 
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Be careless about your club soda. Sabotage your highball 


with ordinary club soda or carbonated tap water. You'll 


' start out with a flat drink and wind up with a complete dud. 





Choose your club soda as carefully as the rest of your high- 
ball. Use Canada Dry Water. Your drinks will taste better 
and—thanks to “Pin-Point Carbonation”—sparkle longer. 


nee CANADA 


pIN-POINT CARBS tas 


DRY ONATION 


Thanks to this scientific process, millions of tinier, 
longer-lived bubbles keep your drink sparkling at peak 
liveliness. Result: you always have a fresh-tasting 


drink in your hand no matter how long you “nurse” it. 


Remember— 
Ysths of your drink is club soda.. 
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-ask for the best—Canada Dry Water 













its stars. For Broadway’s Nanette Fabray 
and the Continent’s Georges Guétary, to- 
gether with Singing Comedienne Pearl 
Bailey, have the charm and personality to 
make Arms and the Girl a good deal bet- 
ter evening than it is a show. 

There is nothing very awful about the 
show; it’s just that there is nothing par- 
ticularly good. Morton Gould’s music falls 
agreeably enough on the ear, but little of 
it will ever haunt the memory. Michael 
Kidd’s dances have a lively but not un- 
familiar spin. Adapted from 1933's The 
Pursuit of Happiness, the book, for some- 
thing with history as well as humor on its 
mind, does fairly well, but it is only a 
book, and a much too bulky one. 

Set in Ridgefield, Conn. during the 
Revolutionary War, it is about a patriotic 
young lady with twin penchants for bun- 
dling and bungling. She bundles once for 
love and once for country; she bungles all 





Fapray & GUETARY 
With bundling, bungling. 


the time, thinking she is Joan of Arc and 
every man in uniform a spy. With the 
story go some mild scenic effects and, in 
the last act, George Washington on a 
white charger. 

With her looks, voice, sense of fun and 
a kind of invincible girlishness, Actress 
Fabray not only reflects what is bright in 
the heroine’s role, but also slides over 
what might well be embarrassing. Greek- 
Parisian Actor Guétary, cast as a Hessian 
officer who joins the Americans and wins 
the girl, is in the approved style of Euro- 
pean-operetta tenors, with both comic and 
romantic virtues and a good schmalzy 
voice. 

The prime delight of the show is Pearl 
Bailey. As a runaway slave named Vir- 
ginia in Virginia and Connecticut in Con- 
necticut, she manages to be now all charm, 
now all perkiness, now all rhythm. She 
gives Arms and the Girl its one sock num- 
ber when she sings There Must Be Some- 
thing Better Than Love. 
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Hormone research and production equipment 


converts new discoveries into finished medicines. 
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Serving the professions of medicine 


and pharmacy since 1886 
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F you're interested in the best way to put 
I the heat on coal in order to turn it into 
coke, with the desired qualities for iron 
and steel production, just call on Koppers. 

For Koppers Company has designed and 
built most of the coke-oven plants in the 
Western Hemisphere. Koppers knows how 
to design them, how to build them, so that 
carbonization is achieved in the least pos- 
sible time with minimum consumption of 
fuel. 

Look at the picture, for instance. It 
shows a part of the new coke-oven plant 


recently completed by Koppers for Wheel- 


: KOPPERS| ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Designing and building coke-oven plant 
a few of t way n which Koppers 
It mar actures couplings, roofing, rf 


There are many Koppers f 








heat on coal 


These Koppet S- 


Becker Underjet Ovens are underfired with 


ing Steel Corporation. 


coke-oven gas and equipped with waste- 
was recirculation. The entire new plant of 
106 ovens can carbonize 2594 net tons of 
coal a day. 

Perhaps Koppers Company can help 
you perform some specialized engineering 
and construction job... anything from 
building a small chemical plant to a com- 
pletely integrated steel plant. Why not get 
in touch with us? Koppers Company, Inc., 


Engineering and Construction Division, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





RELIGION 





Sex Before Marriage 


In the continuing war between science 
and religion, the issue last week was sex. 
From Science's corner, Anthropologist 
George Peter Murdock of Yale threw out 
the challenge. Said he: “There is 
nothing in man’s social experience to indi- 
cate that the ideal of premarital chastity 
has any scientific value.” 

Out of 250 human societies he had 
studied, 70% permit “sexual experimenta- 
tion” before marriage, Professor Murdock 
told the 37th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, in Man- 
hattan. Anthropologist Murdock wished 


leaders, the clergy. “No doubt it seems | 


absurd to think of the clergy as leading a 
movement to relax a standard of sexual 
morality . . . I remind you, however, that 
it was the Protestant clergy who brought 
about the first great sexual reform of 
modern times by attacking and reversing 
the restrictive taboo of ecclesiastical celi- 
bacy. There is no inherent reason why 
they could not lead a second reform of 
equal magnitude and importance, espe- 
cially with the cooperation of their Jewish 
and Mormon colleagues . . .” If they did 
so, said Scientist Murdock, “the youth of 
this country might flock to the churches 
that now repel them, and religion might 


ANTHROPOLOGIST Murpock & Jesuit Grpsons 
Samoa and America have different ideals. 


more power to “socially controlled pre- 
marital experimentation.” Said he: “The 
sexual laxity current among our own 
youth is admittedly an unlovely phenom- 
enon from an esthetic point of view. I see 
no grounds, however, for regarding it as 
socially dangerous. It is probably here to 
stay, since the principal props of the older 
morality have disappeared with the ad- 
vent of contraception and the scientific 
mastery of venereal infection.” 

Approved Outlet. Murdock saw five 
advantages in encouraging the young folks 
(with “social control”) to let their glands 
be their guides: 1) less guilt, hence less 
psychoneurosis; 2) an approved outlet for 
sexual vigor when it is at its height; 3) es- 
tablishment of normal heterosexual hab- 
its; 4) understanding of the role of sex— 
“Relief from sexual frustration is a very 
inadequate motive for marriage”; 5) pre- 
vention of marriage between sexual in- 
compatibles. 

Since all this is a moral problem, said 
Murdock, he thought that his views 
should be dealt with by society’s moral 
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even be restored to that position of cen- 
tral world significance which it enjoys in 
most societies but has lost in our own.” 

Short of Ideal. Scientist Murdock’s 
challenge got a quick answer. The Rev. 
William J. Gibbons, of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, rose to 
the defense of premarital chastity. 
“Man,” said Jesuit Gibbons, “is a moral 
being . . . Man’s reason, properly used, 
can-still tell him what ought to be, even if 
his concrete behavior falls short of the 
ideal . . . Sex, like any other tendency in 
man, must be regulated by reason. Man, 
not being governed by the detailed in- 
stincts of lesser animals, would find his 
tendencies running wild were he not to 
regulate them by reason.” 

The monogamous family, according to 
Father Gibbons, is more than merely a 
social institution, “it is an institution reg- 
ulated by natural law.” And the safe- 
guards of the family as an institution 








must be carefully fostered among ado- | 


lescents: “What [adolescents] do during 


the difficult premarriage period may well | 
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influence their whole lives. If they give in 
to sexual desire without restraint, it is not 
to be expected that they will fit into a 
pattern of stable married life without a 
struggle . . . What comes cheaply is not 
valued highly. But even more important, 
when a man knowingly deviates from the 
moral law, his-ability to resist further 
temptation is weakened. Habit and the 
memory of sin are not easily effaced.” 

Anthropologist Murdock was also an- 
swered by Lutheran Minister Luther E. 
Woodward of the New York State De- 
partment of Hygiene. Said he: “From his 
findings that 70% of the cultures he stud- 
ied have no taboo against premarital 
promiscuity, Professor Murdock jumps to 
the conclusion that the taboo is out of 
place in this culture. This is not a scien- 
tific conclusion on his part. You can’t 
transplant the sex habits of the inhabi- 
tants of Truk and the Samoa Islands into 
Christian industrial America unless you 
transplant the meaning those sex habits 
have there . . . It may well be that in a 
society like ours—where we are more in- 
sistent than are other cultures that sex 
have in it mutual affection, a sense of 
belonging and a sharing of on-going pur- 
pose—the ideal of premarital chastity 
has more significance than it has in a soci- 
ety where the orgasm is elevated to the 
rank of supreme good.” 


Confessions of a Bishop 

The Rev. Reverdy Cassius Ransom is 
one of the patriarchs of Negro religious 
life in the U.S. The oldest bishop in one of 
the country’s oldest Negro denominations, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church,* 
frail-looking Bishop Ransom, 838, still 
works—as research director—for the 
church he has served for more than 60 
years. In the current issue of the picture 
magazine Ebony, Reverdy Ransom writes 
his “Confessions of a Bishop,” a gentle, 
detached look into some of the trials and 
triumphs of a man who has ministered 
well to his people. 

During his childhood in Flushing, Ohio, 
Reverdy knew “constant hunger; the old 
distillery near grandfather Ransom’s 
house, and regular visits there to get 1o¢ 
or 15¢ worth of whisky in a tin bucket; 
the unswerving religious devotion in our 
small community; no toys and little play; 
only a candy peach at Christmas; and my 
mother toiling to support me.” 

Racket & Revolver. Reverdy was a 
normally mischievous boy who learned to 
swear and smoke and pilfer, but his mother 
did her best to counteract the effects of 
poverty and slums by encouraging her son 
in the religious life. When he finally de- 
cided to become a minister after graduat- 
ing from Wilberforce University, she was 
delighted. But his farmer father ex- 
claimed: “You're a fool to spend your life 
going through the world making your liv- 
ing off the damned niggers!” 

In 1896 Ransom became pastor of the 


%* Founded in 1816, the A.M.E. Church is the 
third largest Negro denomination, with 816,578 
members. The two biggest: National Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A., Inc.: 4,385,206; National 
Baptist Convention of America: 2,580,921. 
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Institutional A.M.E. Church on Chicago’s 
South Side. He was shocked by the policy 
rackets in the big city: “Even the church 
members were using my Sunday texts as 
guides for selecting numbers to be played 
during the week.”” Determined to stop it, 
he conducted his own investigation, then 
announced a series of sermons which would 
reveal “the so-called respectable citizens 
who were backing this underworld indus- 
try.” His office was promptly dynamited, 
says Reverdy Ransom, but he went right 
ahead with his campaign: “I delivered 
my sermons with a loaded revolver always 
within easy reach.” 

Something Doing. Ransom came to 
Bethel Church in New York’s Harlem in 
1907, and shocked fellow ministers by 
opening a mission in a store-front “flanked 
on one side by a notorious gambling joint 


Wide World 





BisHop RANSOM 
In the pulpit, a revolver. 


and on the other by one of the biggest 
sporting houses in New York. I’m told it 
housed as many as 60 girls.” He came to 
be a respected friend to both girls and 
gamblers; sometimes dead-broke street- 
walkers “timidly would ... ask: ‘Will 
you lend me a dollar, Reverend?’ And I 
always would.” Once, he remembers, a 
prostitute new to the district asked him 
coyly: “Anything doing tonight?” Replied 
he: “No, but I am Pastor Ransom... 
and if you ever get sick or in trouble and 
have no one to turn to, either you come or 
send for me and I think there will be 
‘something doing.’ ” 

Old Bishop Ransom’s appraisal of his 
own busy life is tempered with Christian 
humility. “I cannot say that I have al- 
ways been a servant of exceptional faith- 
fulness,” he writes, “nor can I say that 
in my role of bishop my decisions have 
always been unquestionably right. I may 
perhaps have made some hearts richer, 
some minds clearer, and inspired some to 
more noble prompting, and if so, I am 
indeed happy.” 
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Wavucn’s “MarcH—NortTH ATLANTIC” 


Sometimes the ice cream is on the left. 


Vote-Getter 


The nation’s most popular native paint- 
er is still Frederick Judd Waugh (rhymes 
with pshaw). His turbulent surfscapes 
won the Carnegie International’s popu- 
larity prize five years in a row (1934-38), 
and since his death in 1940 they have 
gone right on pleasing the public. For the 
past five years his March—wNorth Atlantic 
has been touring the country in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica's traveling collec- 
tion of U.S. art. In 26 cities, Britannica 
announced last week, the public had voted 
Waugh’s picture the best of the 124 in 
the collection, 

Waugh, who lived by the sea in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., painted about 75 surf- 
scapes a year, sold almost all of them at 


fat prices. For variety’s sake he kept: 


shifting the rocks in his pictures: some- 
times they occupied the left-hand side of 
the canvas, sometimes the right, and now 
& again the center. Moderns who sniffed 
at his sticking to a proven formula over- 
looked the fact that such abstractionists 
as Mondrian did the same thing. 

In his spare time Waugh made souvenir 
boxes of sea shells, a whalebone chandelier, 
a papier-maché castle for his children— 
and abstract paintings. He never exhibited 
the abstractions, for fear of shocking his 
devoted customers. 

He was partial to surrealism as well as 
abstraction, and disarmingly modest about 
his own academic works. “None of my 
pictures has ever completely satisfied me,” 
he once remarked; “I hope that some day 
I can paint one picture of which I can say, 
‘This is the sea.’” 

Some critics maintain he never made it. 
They consider that Waugh’s green seas 
and white breakers lack the seasick lift 
and crash of the real thing, that his notion 
of daylight was a drab one, and that his 
wet brown rocks might as well have been 
chocolate ice cream. The public disagrees. 
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Clear & Cold 


Juan Gris was an artist who earned 
respect, if not popularity. His severely 
cubist paintings, on exhibition in a Man- 
hattan gallery last week, were mostly clas- 
sics of their kind. Gris’s favorite props— 
wine bottles, clay pipes, books, newspapers 
and guitars—were crowded into compo- 
sitions as slick and tight as nylon stock- 
ings. They were neither completely repre- 
sentational nor completely abstract, for 
Gris believed the two elements were like 
the warp and woof in weaving, inseparable. 

Like his friends and fellow cubists, 
Braque and Picasso, Gris began his pic- 
tures as abstractions. “Cézanne,” he once 
wrote, “turns a bottle into a cylinder, but 
I begin with a cylinder and . . . make a 
bottle.” He represented objects, he added, 
only “in order to prevent the combination 
of colored forms suggesting to [the spec- 
tator] a reality which I have not intend- 
ed.” Writing “On the Possibilities of 
Painting,” he strictly defined the narrow 
possibilities of his own approach: 

“A housewife,” he said, “will consider a 
table from a utilitarian angle. A carpenter 
will note the way it is made and the qual- 
ity of the wood used. A poet—a bad poet 
—will find in it a symbol of the peace of 
the home. And so on. . . For a painter, it 
will quite simply be a grouping of flat, 
colored forms. And I mean flat. . .” 

Gris’s colors were on the flat side—a 
patchwork of plush green, stained walnut, 
grey felt and golden oak—but his forms 
were as many-faceted as a fly’s eye. Until 
his death (at 40) in 1927, he was a master 
practitioner of cubism as well as its best 
spokesman. 

Unlike most of his Montmartre crowd; 
Gris had been blessed with humility from 
the start. In a letter written in 1915 and 
published in Art News last week, he told 
more about his art than any theoretical 
discussion could: “I am making progress 





in my painting. It seems to me that it is 
settling down well and that everything is 
becoming concrete and concise. All this, 
naturally, is only as far as ideas and the 
organization of ideas are concerned. As to 
the pictorial side, I know nothing about 
it . . . Nowhere in my works do I find 
room for that sensibility and sensuality 
that I believe must always be present. Is 
it, perhaps, because I am wrong in want- 
ing to rediscover the pictorial qualities of 
an ancient art in a new one? All the same, 
I find my pictures excessively cold.” 

Critics would be hard put to match the 
justice of that, or of Gris’s conclusion: 
“No matter, after all, one must paint as 
one is. My spirit is too exact to dirty a 
blue or twist a straight line.” 


Like the Originals 


Painter Georges Braque cast a narrowly 
appraising eye at five still-lifes on the wall 
of a Paris gallery last week. The colors and 
surface textures of all five pictures were 
as alike as peas in a pod; the only appar- 
ent thing that distinguished the four re- 
productions from Braque’s original was 
the trademark “Aeply” in their margins. 
Braque passed a blunt forefinger over one 
of the pictures. “This is amazing,” he 
said. “These pictures are more than mere 
reproductions; they are reconstitutions of 
the original.” Added Braque: “But the 
artist must still produce an original work 
before these facsimiles can be made.” 

Other paintings on display at the gal- 
lery—each in four to six copies—were by 
Picasso, Dufy, Klee, Vlaminck, Signac and 
Derain. The facsimiles had been made by 
28-year-old Janine Aeply and her husband 
Jean Fautrier on hand presses in a little 
studio ten miles outside Paris, 

The Aeply method could not be pat- 
ented; it was mostly a matter of loving 
care in the use of old crafts. Most art- 
reproduction firms, Janine explained, “con- 
centrate on color alone. But a painting has 
texture as well. To simulate that we use 
dozens of materials: cardboard, paper, 





Buchholz Gallery 
Gris’s “BoTtTLe or BorDEAUX” 
Some find peace in tables. 
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Endurance secret of big-timber logging teams 


In the West, where the timber harvest 
goes on almost the year around, huge 
“Arch” logging teams like this one, 
gouge out their own roads and drag 
loads weighing up to 100,000 pounds. 
And they stay on the job all season long 
without overhaul, thanks to the endur- 
ance of their powerful Diesel tractors 
...and RPM DELO Oil. This oil prevents 


jammed piston rings by keeping sticky 
lacquer and gum off engine parts and 
harmlessly dispersed. RPM DELO oil 
also sticks to wear points when they are 
hot or cold, resists oxidation and sludg- 
ing and is non-corrosive to all bearing 
metals. A prime favorite for all Diesels, 
it cuts maintenance costs throughout 
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stencils, canvas, silk screens . . . Some- 
times we use as many as seven different 
processes to reproduce one original.” 
Janine and Jean had built each blob of 
pigment up to the same thickness as that 
in the original paintings. They made as 
many as 600 facsimiles of each painting, 
sold them for $15 to $20 in Paris. The 
copies will soon be retailed in the U.S. at 
$40 each. 

Paris art critics praised Aeply’s facsim- 
iles as the best yet, agreed that they would | 
give artists “a much greater audience than 
ever before.” One wrote that they “might 
result for the painter in the loss of his 
prerogative, some of his mystery.” They 








Pat English 
Janine Aepty & JEAN FAUTRIER 
But less mystery perhaps. 


could also cut into artists’ incomes; buy- 
ers might well prefer perfectly reproduced 
masterpieces to lesser originals. 

Janine and Jean made their first facsim- 
ile a year and a half ago; since then they 
have reproduced a new original each 
month. In 1950 they expect to work back 
through the impressionists, and afterwards 
tackle Rembrandt, whose thick under- 
painting overlaid with transparent oil 
glazes will be particularly hard to simu- 
late. Old masters, they point out, have 
limited lifetimes. “By making facsimiles 
before [ the originals] deteriorate and then 
reproducing the facsimiles we can prolong 
their lifetimes indefinitely.” 


Clever Student 


In Kiel, Germany last week, a dark- 
haired young man strolled into the district 
attorney’s office and said, “I’m Horst 
Stark—the man you've been looking for.” 
Indeed they had been. A student at Kiel 
University, Stark was wanted for the 
theft of 1,500 art works, including dozens 





of Rembrandts and Diirers and a Raphael. 
Anonymous tips had led police to Stark’s 
collection, cached away in trunks and 
bundles. Most of the works had been hid- 
den away by the Germans during the war; 
just where and how Stark had gotten his 
hands on them would not be explained 
until the trial. 
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Kerry Blue Terrier 
carries on tradition 


— wins “Best in Show’’! 





Doug McClain, one of the nation’s top 
professional handlers of dogs, poses 
Champion Blue Bluster of Melbee, the 
third gengration in a line of Kerry Blues 
to be judged the best dog in a major 
dog show. McClain says: “I have al- 
ways stressed the importance of a good 
balanced diet for these great dogs. And 
it has been a big factor in their success. 
That's why I go on record so often 
recommending Dash Dog Food. It’s a 
good, balanced food for dogs— fortified 
with liver. And it’s made by Armour!” 
Get Dash at your grocer's today! 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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In the weekly Montgomery County, Pa. 
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OF SAFETY COUNCIL 


Race in Chicago 

Soon after Publisher John Shively 
Knight bought the Chicago Daily News in 
1944, he stood in the plaza in front of the 
News building with Executive Editor 
Basil L. Walters and eyed the bubbling 
fountain in its center. Said “Stuffy” Wal- 
ters: ‘When we pay off the mortgage, I'll 
take a bath in that fountain.” Replied 





European 


PUBLISHER KNIGHT 
A bath without whiskers. 


Jack Knight: 
to here.” 

By last week Stuffy Walters had reason 
to hope that he could jump into the foun- 
tain pool with no beard at all. Barely five 
years and four months after Knight added 
the slipping News to his thriving chain,* 
it had paid off nearly $8,700,000 of its 
$12,500,000 mortgage, had a commanding 
lead over Hearst’s rival Chicago Herald- 
American ir. advertising, and hoped short- 
ly to pass the Hearstpaper in circulation 
and become Chicago's biggest afternoon 
paper. 

When Knight climbed into the saddle, 
the News was trotting along with 426,644 
readers, 58,000 behind the Hearstpaper. 
In five years, the Herald-American has 
cantered to a circulation peak of 548,000, 
but the News has almost closed up the 
gap, is now only 6,000 behind. 

Privately, Hearstlings thought 


“You'll have whiskers down 


they 


% The others: the Akron Beacon-Journal, the 
Miami Herald, the Detroit Free Press. 
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knew why the News was gaining on them. 
In the Herald-American, Chicagoans were 
still getting the Hearstian formula of sex, 
sensation, anti-vivisection and Mac- 
Arthur-for-President. Herald-American 
staffers were sure that they could do bet- 
ter by dropping the canned crusades in 
favor of more local news. That was just 
what Knight’s News was giving Chicago: 
fresh, warmhearted, local-angled stories, 
sometimes crusading, almost always live- 
ly. With the playing down of its foreign 
coverage and the jazzing up of its typog- 
raphy, the paper had lost some of its pres- 
tige among old News readers, but it was 
more salable than ever. 

Under Knight and Walters, the News 
had exposed the defeated Republican 
state machine’s payoffs to small-town edi- 
tors (Time, May 9). It had successfully 
plumped for reform Mayor Martin Ken- 
nelly, and started a cleanup of the shock- 
ing Skid Row conditions (Trae, Aug. 29). 
For readers whose hair had turned to sil- 
ver, the News had recently added a steady 
feature called “The Golden Years.” 

The News had also been one of the first 
to spot the growth of religious interest, 
had serialized Fulton Oursler’s Greatest 
Story Ever Told on Page One (Time, 
Oct. 10). Last week Chicagoans were talk- 
ing about another News series: the inside 
story of Alcoholics Anonymous, written 
by staffers who belong to A.A. 

Feeling the hot breath of the News on 
its neck, the Herald-American hired a new 
circulation manager, Donald J. Walsh, 50, 
who once held the same job on the News 
and later on the Sun (now the Sun- 
Times). But many Chicago newsmen did 
not think that the Knight-ridden News 
could be outgalloped. In a matter of 
months, they expected the News to pass 
the Herald-American. 





Dogdom's Dachau 

It was the kind of story to tear hearts— 
and sell newspapers. In Hempstead, L.1. 
last week, Harold Sheridan's dog was miss- 
ing. After hunting in vain for his own pet 
at the pound, Sheridan offered to give 
another six-month-old puppy a_ home. 
Dogcatcher Jacob Roeper refused; he was 
going to put the dog to death by gas, and 
said that the law backed him up. Reader 
Sheridan asked for help from Long Is- 
land’s lively tabloid Newsday, published 
by Alicia Patterson Guggenheim, daughter 
of the late Joseph Medill Patterson of 
the New York Daily News (True, Nov. 
I, 1948). 

City Editor Jack Altshul told Sheridan 
that all he needed to claim a dog was a 
license and a redemption certificate. Thus 
armed, Sheridan hurried back to the 
pound. Said Roeper: Sorry, the dog is 
dead. Altshul, who knows that dogs run 
second only to babies as human-interest 
stories, sent a reporter down to the pound. 
What he turned up shocked Newsday’s 
116,000 ~=readers. Dogcatcher Roeper, 
Newsday reported, gets paid $2 for each 
dog he catches and $2 more for each one 
he kills. With this piecework incentive, 
Roeper had killed 4,158 dogs in Hemp- 
stead township (96.8% of those he has 
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Does this look familiar 7 


Next time this happens to you, here’s something you might 
think about: 


We have railroads to carry freight—all sorts of freight in 
any quantity, for anybody, to any part of the country, in 
any season of the year. 

These railroads are built for heavy-duty hauling—more so 
than ever after the four billion dollars they have spent for 
improvement since the end of the war. 


And the more freight railroads are called upon to carry, the 
more efficiently and economically they can do the job— 
and at the same time your public highways will be less 
expensive to maintain, safer and more convenient to use. 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 
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It’s quieter these days 


in NEW YORK CITY 



























Every week, more and more acoustical 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® are 
installed in America’s largest city. In 
offices, stores, shops, and institutions 
throughout New York City, Cushiontone 
is stopping noise permanently. 

There’s Cushiontone in the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., the River- 
side Church of New York City, Bond 
Stores, Inc., the Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
Foreign Production Division, and numer- 
ous other well-known commercial and in- 
stitutional interiors in the New York area. 

Businessmen from coast to coast are 

sound conditioning with Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. Cushiontone’s noise-quieting 
efficiency is high. Its cost is low. It is 
attractive — washable — repaintable — 
quickly installed. 
Free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” gives full details. Write 
for it. Armstrong Cork Company, @ - 
5002 Lemon Street, Lancaster, Pa. 





Cushiontone installed by Hannam & Schede, Inc. 








ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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caught), and earned more than $16,000 
in twelve months. 

Scores of Long Islanders flooded the 
Newsday switchboard with telephone calls 
to do something about what Newsday 
called “dogdom’s Dachau.” At week's end, 
a citizens’ committee had formed, and roo 
anti-Roeper petitions were circulating. 


Rhapsody in Blue 

Must a fan dancer don bra and panties 
in a newspaper advertisement even though 
she doffs them in her act? Should a news- 
paper refuse to accept ads for a contro- 
versial bestseller? Could Macy's guaran- 
tee to undersell Gimbels on Page 23, while 
Gimbels guaranteed to beat Macy's on 
Page 24? Should the new anti-histamine 
drugs be allowed to advertise that they 
can “cure” colds? 

To such knotty but important ques- 
tions, newspapers have found no absolute 
answer. Each paper answers them in its 
own way, and in doing so the U.S. press 
has gradually evolved a code of ethics 
covering the ads it prints. By refusing ads 
they consider fraudulent, misleading, im- 
moral or inflammatory, most metropolitan 
newspapers have tacitly accepted respon- 
sibility for deciding what advertisers may 
and may not say. And the stronger a 
newspaper's finances, the firmer its no. 

Last week, newspaper “advertising ac- 
ceptability” departments had more than 
their quota of headaches. One was Paul 
Blanshard’s bestseller, American Freedom 
and Catholic Power, which attacks Ro- 
man Catholic doctrines and practices. The 
Chicago Daily News, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and the Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune advertising departments had 
printed ads for the Blanshard book. But 
the New York Times, which reviewed 
American Freedom as “news,” refused to 
carry ads for the “controversial” book. 

The claims of anti-histamine drugs were 
also a problem (see Mepictne). In the 
New York Herald Tribune, readers of the 
ad columns were told to “Stop Colds 
Among Your Employees,” but in the 
stricter Times, the same product prom- 
ised merely to “Help Reduce Absentee- 
ism Due to Colds.” In Chicago, the old 
question of race discrimination in adver- 
tising was an issue. Three of the four 
Chicago dailies still allow “For Colored” 
in rent ads, to indicate that the advertised 
apartments or houses are located in the 
Negro sections of town. The Chicago 
Tribune; responding to requests, has just 
banned the race tag from its ads. News- 
papers have generally dropped such anti- 
Semitic phrases as “Restricted” or “Se- 
lected Clientele” in their ads, as well 
‘Gentiles Only,” but such euphemisms 

s “Churches Nearby” still flourish, 

Chief Censor. Probably the most influ- 
ential voice in determining what is accept- 
able advertising is the New York Times, 
which has cut the basic pattern for many 
of its contemporaries. As “chief censor” 
of the Times for the past 18 years, Joseph 
W. Gannon, a graduate of Dartmouth 
and the N. W. Ayer ad agency, sets the 
standards for the Times—which he calls 
“the strictest in the field.” Last year, red- 
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faced, blue-nosed Censor Gannon and staff 
reworded, revised or rejected 1,456 ads. 

An ad describing underwear as “Naugh- 
ty—but so nice. . .”’ read in the Gannon- 
ized version: “Paris-inspired—but so nice 
- « »” When a Manhattan nightclub boast- 
ed that it possessed “Fifty of the hottest 
girls this side of hell,” Censor Gannon 
deftly made it “Fifty of the most alluring 
maidens this side of paradise.” 

The Times painted more clothing on 
Sally Rand, and air-brushed out the bare 
essentials of a model in a girdle ad. To 


those who complain that Times ads still | 


show too much bosom, the Times has a 
stock reply: “Women’s attire has come to 
be so scanty nowadays as to attract less 
& less attention.” Censor Gannon occa- 
sionally nods. Once he passed double- 
meaning ads for Springs Mills’s “Spring- 
maid” fabrics (Tre, July 26, 1948). But 


The New York Times 
Censor GAN? 
A nightclub without heat. 


the best-selling Kinsey report never made 
Gannon’s grade. 

No Thieves. In the Jimes’s classified- 
ad columns—as in most papers—things 
are almost never “stolen”; they are merely 
“lost.” In controversies about strikes, Chi- 
na Aid, Palestine, etc., the Times general- 
ly prints the advertising opinions of all 
reputable comers. 

There are no “matchless, magnificent 
minks” in the Times; they may be “beau- 
tiful,” but not “matchle (But the San 
Francisco News, like many papers, per- 
mits superlatives like “best coffee in the 
world” on the grounds that these are 
clearly “editorial opinions.” ) Macy’s prices 
—like Gimbels—are never “unheard of” 
in the Times; they are “amazingly low.” 

Only one unqualified superlative regu- 
larly passes the blue pencils of Gannon & 
Co. In full-page ads in the Times, the 
Chicago Tribune is permitted to call it- 
self the “World’s Greatest Newspaper.” 
Explains Censor Gannon: “The Times can 
afford to be magnanimous.” 
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Vitalis 
‘LIVE-ACTION” 


care... 






FEEL the difference in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow—when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair, Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


...gives, YOu 


HANDSOMER 


é = 


SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural-looking—never 
“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum—just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that feels its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 
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SPORT 





The Nonpareils 


In the last half century in sport, which 
names glittered brighter than all the rest? 
This week, after polling some 400 U.S. 
sportwriters and broadcasters, the Associ- 
ated Press completed its line-up of the 
nonpareils and their runners-up: 


BASEBALL: Babe Ruth (253 votes), Ty 
Cobb (116), Lou Gehrig (8). 

BASKETBALL: George Mikan (139), 
Hank Luisetti (123), Nat Holman (31). 

Boxtnc: Jack Dempsey (251), Joe 
Louis (104), Henry Armstrong (16). 

Footsatt: Jim Thorpe (170), Red 
Grange (138), Bronko Nagurski (38). 

Gotr: Bobby Jones (293), Ben Hogan 
(40), Walter Hagen (29). 

Horse Racinc: Man o’ War (305), 
Citation (36), Whirlaway (15). 

SwimuMinc: Johnny Weissmuller (132), 
Hironoshin Furuhashi (20), Adolph Kie- 
fer (11). 

Tennis: Bill Tilden (310), Jake Kra- 
mer (32), Don Budge (31). 

TRACK: Jesse Owens (201), Jim Thorpe 
(74), Paavo Nurmi (31). 

The only one of the champs still in 
regular competition last week: towering 
(6 ft. 10 in.) George Mikan, who was 
busy rolling up about 30 points a game 
for the professional Minneapolis Lakers. 


Scandinavian Field Day 

The embarrassed natives of Lake Placid, 
N.Y. explained that the weather was real- 
ly unusual. With 130 crack skiers on hand 
last week to compete in the Fédération 
Internationale de Ski world champion- 
ships, there just wasn’t any snow. Ice- 
crushing machines crunched away to give 


Placid’s big 65-meter hill an artificial coat 
of powdered ice—and one jumper broke 
an arm practicing on the makeshift foot- 
ing. When the snow finally fell, it was like 
manna to Norway’s prize crew of jumpers. 

Under normal conditions, the Norwe- 
gians could outjump most of the rest of 
the world on one leg. In the first half of 
the two-part Nordic combined event 
(jumping and cross-country), they went 
about proving it. Norway took the first 
five places. The best mark: a formful, 
223-ft. flight by thick-set Simon Slaatt- 
vik, who, back home, runs a locomotive on 
the Norwegian state railways. His jumps 
gave Slaattvik a good lead in the Nordic, 
but he still had the rugged, 18-kilometer 
(11.2-mile) cross-country trek ahead of 
him. The man he knew he would have to 
beat: Finland’s Olympic champion in the 
Nordic, Heikke Hasu, who had come in 
sixth in the jumps and who figured to out- 
ski the Norwegians in the second event. 

Up Sweden. The cross-country had been 
switched to Rumford, Me. in the search 
for deep snow. After shuttling 275 miles 
by bus and auto, Slaattvik, Hasu and 67 
others took off at Rumford in a biting 
wind. Although nine nations were repre- 
sented, it was strictly a Scandinavian 
show. First place went to a skinny, 145- 
Ib. Swedish store clerk named Karl-Erik 
Aastrém. He poled through the drifts in 
1 hr. 6 min. 16 sec. to become the world’s 
individual 18-kilometer champion. 

The next 26 finishers were either 
Swedes, Finns or Norwegians (the best a 
U.S. competitor could do was finish 46th), 
but Railroadman Slaattvik was not among 
them. His hopes of becoming Nordic 
champion melted long before he labored 
home in 36th place. The man he was 





Associated Press 


Hans ByORNSTAD 
The secret: children’s playthings. 
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afraid of, Finland's Hasu, made up enough 
cross-country points by finishing tenth to 
win the combined-event crown. 

Up Norway. Back at Lake Placid this 
week, Norway unveiled a new batch of 
jumpers for the prime show of winter 
sport: the individual jumping champion- 
ships. Forty contestants in al sped down 
the runway, soared off the lip of the tow- 
er and jack-knifed forward in the long 
dive into space. When it was all over, 
Norway had done it again; six of the first 
eight places had gone to Norwegians. The 
champ: a 21-year-old Norwegian farmer, 
Hans Bjérnstad, who made jumps of 22 
and 223 ft. Sixth place went to former 
U.S. Amateur Champion Artie Devlin of 
Lake Placid. His jumps of 220 and 219 
ft. were second only to Bjérnstad’s for 
distance, but they lacked the flawless style 
of the best of the Scandinavians. 

What was the Scandinavians’ secret? 
Said 38-year-old Birger Ruud, the old 
master who is non-jumping captain of 
Norway’s team: “Of all a child’s play- 
things, skis are the first gift in Norway, 
and the most important.” In Norway they 
could also count on having snow. 

In another winter world championship, 
at Cortina d'Ampezzo in Italy’s Dolo- 
mites, a U.S. four-man bobsled driven by 
Lake Placid’s Stan Benham rumbled down 
the icy slide in 1:21.03, a new course rec- 
ord, to win by a narrow margin. Runner- 
up: Switzerland. 


Bonus Baby 

For two years, major-league scouts 
drooled every time they saw big, tousle- 
haired Paul Pettit throw a baseball. Not 
since Fireball Bob Feller was an apple- 
cheeked Iowa schoolboy had they seen 
anything like Pettit. But by the laws of 
organized baseball it was taboo to discuss 
such down-to-earth matters as money 
with Pettit until his schooling was finished 
at Narbonne High in Lomita, Calif. While 
the scouts were counting the days until 
the 18-year-old pitcher graduated, they 
learned something that made them dry- 
mouthed and white-lipped. 

A nimble-footed Hollywood movie pro- 
ducer, Frederick Stephani, had signed up 
Pitcher Pettit four months ago. For 
$85,000 (including $750 for honeymoon 
expenses if & when Pettit gets married), 
Producer Stephani got exclusive rights to 
his acting and athletic talents. Then 
Stephani, who knew how glad some big- 
league clubs would be to take over the 
baseball end of his contract, put Pettit on 
the block to the highest bidder. 

Last week, a few days after Paul Pettit 
graduated, the bids were opened in the 
movie man’s offices on Los Angeles’ Sun- 
set Boulevard. The winning bid: a $1o00,- 
coo offer from the Pittsburgh Pirates.* 

“Out of This World." Nothing like 
it had ever happened in baseball before. 
It was the biggest sum ever paid for an 


* In another deal last week, the free-handed 
Pirates boosted Home-Run King Ralph Kiner’s 
salary to $65,000 a year, making him the Na- 
tional League’s highest-paid player. 
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Puerto Rico is the scene of a spectacular achievement in post-war economic recovery. 
In just five years, OPERATION BOOTSTRAP has attracted over fifty widely diver- 
sified industries; launched the world’s largest single housing project of 10,000 small 
homes at Puerto Nuevo; embarked on a multiple hydro-steam electric power program 
and a $25,000,000 water supply and sanitation system for the Island’s 77 communities; 
increased its school, hospital and health services; and furthered a $25,000,000 a year 
island paradise tourist program by completing the magnificent 300-room Caribe 
Hilton Hotel — which joins a fast growing skyline served by 232 Otis elevators. 





JOHN BULL DOES IT AGAIN. 


England has had the fastest Escalators 

in the world since 1930. Now it has the 
longest. Two of them — 170 feet long with a 
rise of 85 feet — for the new tunnels under 
the River Tyne. One is for pedestrians. 
The other, of all things, is for bicyclists! 





HOTEL MAN WITH A HALO. 


Guests can’t help praising the velvety- 
smooth riding elevators in the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. There's scarcely any 
sensation of movement since the elevators 
have been modernized by Otis. 





HOSPITAL ELEVATORS? 


They're mighty important in emergencies. 
That's why 3,749 hospital elevators are 

on Otis maintenance. Service is dependable. 
The equipment is always in excellent condi- 
tion. And management can stop worrying 
about lengthy shutdowns and unexpected 
bills. Everything's covered by a flat monthly 
service charge. 259 Otis offices are ready 

to handle maintenance — anywhere! 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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PARK & TILFORD imPporT CORP., NEW YORK + BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86.8 PROOF 


It’s not cheap! 


But it’s authentically FRENCH 
---onion rings sauteed in real 
CREAMERY BUTTER ...swimming 
in rich BEEF STOCK ...sharp- 
ened by rare old PARMESAN 
CHEESE ...simmered in SMALL 
BATCHES. Naturally it costs 
more... If grocer doesn’t stock, 
send his name with 43¢ per 
can to Dept. T-I, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 
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untried player (previous high: an $80,000 
bonus peeled out by the Detroit Tigers for 
Catcher Frank House two years ago). 

There were loud cries on all sides. The 
New York Yankees, who thought they 
needed Pettit as much as anybody else did, 
bellowed that the Stephani operation was 
highly irregular, even though they had 
submitted a bid themselves. Commission- 
er “Happy” Chandler, who had a scout of 
his own in California to gather facts for 
him, promised to look into the matter. 
But at first blush it looked as though the 
Pirates had a clear title—provided they 
hadn’t dickered directly with Pitcher Pettit 
before graduation. 

The only thing everybody clearly agreed 
on was. that Paul Pettit was “out of this 
world” as a pitching prospect. A southpaw, 
he stands 6 ft. 2 in. tall, weighs 205 Ibs., 
and throws a fast ball that “takes off.” 
For four years Paul Pettit has completely 





PAUL PETTIT 
Included: honeymoon expenses. 


befuddled schoolboy batters, once struck 
out 27 in a 12-inning game. In 1948, he 
performed the authentic Frank Merriwell 
stunt of pitching six no-hit, no-run games, 
three of them in succession. 

“All | Want...” Next week Pettit 
will report to the Pirates’ rookie training 
camp at San Bernardino, Calif. He will be 
seasoned this year with the New Orleans 
Pelicans, a Pirate farm team, and make his 
big-league debut in 1951. The big question 
is whether money in the bank will spoil his 
appetite for baseball, as it did with some 
other bonus babies, notably Outfielder 
Dick Wakefield (Time, Jan. 2). Pettit 
already has $10,000 on account, and will 
draw down the rest of his bonus in yearly 
installments. 

Said Movie Producer Stephani: “All I 
want are the movie rights to make a pic- 
ture about Pettit when he becomes a star.” 
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"Small budgets 
need that machine's 


big business efficiency !" 


This one National machine handles 
every accounting job in your office. 
Removable form bars enable the 
operator—in a matter of seconds— 
to change from one posting job to 
another. 

No matter what the size or type 
of your business, National can cut 
your accounting costs. The savings 
in time and labor often pay for the 
entire installation the first year, and 
then run on as a handsome profit. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


Smart management knows that 
a capital investment to reduce ex- 
penses is just as important as one 
to increase business. 

There’s a National for every ac- 
counting need. See for yourself 
how they improve working condi- 
tions and cut clerical costs. Let 
your local National representative 
— a systems analyst show you 
how much can be saved. No cost 
or obligation, of course! 


*Get this FREE 
20-page booklet, 
“How to Save 
Money on Your 
Accounting,” from 
your local National 
representative, 
or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 

















It takes more than 60 billion pounds 
of milk and cream, butter and cheese 
to satisfy the annual American 
appetite. And motor trucks ... from 
huge highway tankers to fast, flexible 
delivery units...do 85 per cent of 


the nation’s milk hauling. 


Whether it's milk, machinery or mer- 
chandise . . . any load, any road... 
there's the right truck for every job in 
GMC's complete line of light, medium 
and heavy models, gasoline and Diesel. 


LOADS, MORE 


Designed and built by truck men, in 
the nation's largest exclusive com- 
mercial vehicle factories, GMCs pro- 
vide an unusual combination of extra 


fine truck qualities . . . appearance 
and performance, comfort and con- 
venience, safety and stamina. 


And, most important, GMCs give to 
ton-mile economy... . which means 
more loads, more miles, at less cost. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


eres. 








MILES, AT LESS CosTr! 





EDUCATION 





"A Good Man...” 


Russian-born Gustave Kadysh Klausner 
was 35 when he registered for St. Louis 
University’s new commerce school in 1910, 
and he worked with fierce urgency at his 
studies. Gus Klausner was having to start 
his education all over again. Anti-Semitic 
pogroms had driven him and his wife Anna 
to the U.S. from Vilna, in White Russia 
only three years before. Working in St. 
Louis’ garment industry in the daytime, 
Gus earned a bachelor’s degree in night 
school, then a master’s, ended by teaching 
night classes himself. In 1920 he quit his 
clothing-store job to teach at Roman 
Catholic St. Louis University full time. 

At St. Louis’ midyear commencement 





Ed Meyer—St. Louis Star-Times 
St. Louis’ KLausNeR 
For a symbol, a chair. 





last week, stubby little Professor Klausner 
stood with bowed head while Father Paul 
C. Reinert, university president, placed on 
his shoulders the black and purple hood of 
a Doctor of Laws. It was the first time in 
the school’s 132-year historyethat a facul- 
ty member had been thus honored, the 
ninth time in a half century that St. Louis 
University had granted an honorary degree 
to anyone. (Among previous recipients: 
Marshal Foch, Belgium’s Cardinal Mercier, 
Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli, now Pius XII.) 
“He has been more than a teacher,” read 
the citation. “He has been a symbol.” 

A Hand for Students. For 35 years Gus 
Klausner had guided students through the 
bewildering columns of cost accounting 
and budgetary control, never tired of 
showing the way. “I may be as sick as can 
be,” he said, “but once I get into class I 
forget myself.” Each student, no matter 
how bright or dull, was Gus’s personal 
concern: “Perhaps never again will any- 
body take him by the hand and say ‘Look, 
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this is the way you must do.’ So that is 
the way in which I can serve.” 

Professor Gus never wavered in his de- 
votion to his own Jewish faith—nor did 
he ever fail to remind his Catholic stu- 
dents, at the approach of holy days, of 
their own churchgoing duties. “In religion 
as in commerce,” said Gus, “a good man 
must be faithful to the principles that 
guide his living.” He spent hours writing 
lengthy comments on test questions, de- 
voted Sunday after Sunday to tutoring 
students who were having a hard time. 
When someone asked Anna what Gus’s 
hobby was, she answered, “Hobby? His 
classes are his hobby.” 

Trees for Israel, St. Louis University 
had showed its esteem for Gus by making 
him a full professor in 1943. Zionist circles 
had honored him too. In 1946 when 
friends took up a collection to buy Gus a 
gift for his work in Zionism, he asked 
them to spend the money for trees for 
Israel. Last fall Gus learned that the ten- 
thousandth tree had just been planted in a 
section of Israel’s national forest named 
for him. 

St. Louis University and its alumni and 
friends wanted Professor Klausner to be 
remembered in St. Louis too. By this 
spring, when he retires from teaching, the 
university expects to have the $250,000 
needed to establish a Gustave Klausner 
Chair of Accounting. Gus’s former com- 
merce students and others have already 
subscribed $180,000 of it, following bare 
announcement of what the university pro- 
posed to do. 


School Without Ties 


Britain’s famous old public schools 
have long given their graduates a first- 
class education as well as an old school 
tie. The trouble is that there are just 
not enough Etons, Harrows and Win- 
chesters within the reach of the boys who 
could benefit from them. In 1944, Parlia- 
ment put a clause in its new Education 
Act urging Britain’s towns and counties 
to get busy and set up tax-supported 
boarding schools of their own. 

The county of Surrey, near London, 
was the first to take Parliament up. The 
county council went shopping for a suit- 
able location, four years ago chose Otter- 
shaw, an imposing Italianate country 
house with formal gardens, fishing ponds 
and a wooded 160-acre park. The council 
hired Arthur Edward Foot, a onetime 
assistant master at Eton, to supervise 
remodeling and act as headmaster. A year 
and a half ago, Foot and nine assistant 
masters opened Ottershaw School to its 
first 7o students. 

For All Comers. Ottershaw’s students 
came from all income levels. (Some par- 
ents could afford the full tuition and 
boarding fees; others were unable to pay 
anything at all.) Dockers’ sons and farm- 
ers’ sons from three-R grade schools were 
mixed in with middle-class youngsters 
who had been learning Latin since they 











Urges Americans Visit 
British Industries Fair 





Joun D. NicHots 





“T urge every U.S. merchandiser to visit 
the British Industries Fair in 1950,” says 
John D. Nichcls, Vice President of Thomas 
A. Edison, Incorporated. “I've been a regu- 
lar visitor to B.L.F. for many years, and 
I've never failed to find many lines in which 
British craftsmanship has produced an out- 
standing product, unequalled elsewhere. 
Now, with the pound devalued, the pos- 
sibility of selling these outstanding lines 
profitably in the United States has been 
greatly increased.” 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Opens London and Birmingham, May 8-19 


Hindu temples...the Union Jack 
---Moslem mosques...rhythmic 
calypso music...rolling hills and 
lush scenery...golden beaches... 
truly isles of contrast. Ideal cli- 
mate...varied sports. Easy to reach 
by sea or air. Wide choice of ho- 
tels and guest houses. 
See your travel agent or write 

Trinidad & Tobago Tourist Board 


122 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Trinidad, B. W.1, © Montreal ¢ London 
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Three men—now in your employ—can answer your 
questions on branch plant locations. Based on his own 
requirements for increased sales or operating and dis- 
tribution savings, each will make Metropolitan Oak- 
land (Alameda County), California, his first choice for 
these reasons: 


1. SALES MANAGER: “In 9 years the population of 
California, Washington and Oregon climbed to 14,984,000 
—a gain of $3X—and is still climbing. High average income 
gives this market the nation’s highest per capita retail sales. 
Metropolitan Oakland is the population center of the Coast 
—best located to build sales volume at lowest costs!" 


2. TRAFFIC MANAGER: “In distrib- 
uting to Pacific Coast points, Metropolitan 
Oakland's central location and freight rate ad- 
vantages save time and money on rail, water, 


truck and air shipments.” 


3. PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT: 
“Worker productivity is higher, operating costs lower. Mild 
climate cuts heating bills, eliminates weather-caused shut- 


downs, and transportation tie-ups. Fuel shortages are un- 





known. Power is cheap. No summer heat problems.” 


* FREE— 


FACTS ABOUT CLIMATE, LABOR, MARKETS 
Write Today Get the complete story of Metropolitan 


soos Oakland advantages. Ask for the latest 
Data Sheets and Free 52-page Factbook 
“HOW TO WIN THE MARKETS OF 
THE NEW WEST.” 













FOR MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTION-DISTRIBUTION 
SALES 

Suite 52 * 427 Thirteenth Street - Oakland 12, California 


ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY + EMERYVILLE +» HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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were seven. To provide for all comers, 
Foot and the council set a scale of board- 
ing fees that varies from £110 to nothing, 
depending on family income, a curriculum 
with choices ranging from the classics to 
courses in science and vocational training. 
For each boy the county pays £50 tuition. 

Most of Ottershaw’s first crop of stu- 
dents had little idea of boarding-school 
discipline. From magazines and British 
comic books they had definite ideas of 
what they should be up to: they were all 
set for dormitory raids, pillow fights and 
secret midnight feasts. Foot’s solution of 
the discipline problem: a student council 
made up of elected representatives from 
each class, supplemented later by the ven- 
erable system of student prefects. To 
level off social differences, he required all 
boys to do their share of tidying up, put 
a half-crown (35¢) ceiling on weekly 
spending money. “We don’t want any 





Keystone 
OTTERSHAW’S Foot 
For boarders, haircuts and soap. 


feeling of sheep and goats,” said Foot. He 
settled on a school uniform of grey flan- 
nels and blue blazer, but avoided one 
public-school stereotype by deciding to do 
without an Ottershaw tie. Haircuts, laun- 
dry and soapgvere included without extra 
charge. 

Busy Bulldozers. So far, thought Sur- 
rey, the Ottershaw experiment was work- 
ing pretty well. Enrollment had jumped 
to 120, and there were twelve applicants 
for every vacancy. Last month onetime 
Rugby Headmaster Percy H. B. Lyon 
called on Parliament to establish 300 new 
schools along similar lines. A more practi- 
cal tribute came from the Labor Govern- 
ment itself. Though recently the govern- 
ment had been obliged to order cutbacks 
in new construction, including school 
building, it had given Ottershaw the green 
light. Bulldozers and construction crews 
were busy last week on the foundations 
for a new wing to house 60 more Otter- 
shavians next year. 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To Ingrid Bergman, 34, Swedish- 
born cinemactress (Joan of Arc), wife of 
Los Angeles Physician Dr. Peter Lind- 
strom, and Italian Director Roberto 
(Open City) Rossellini, 43: her second 
child, first son, his third child, third son; 
in Rome. Name: Roberto Ingmar. 
Weight: 7 Ibs. 14 0z. (see CINEMA). 





Married. David Michael Mountbatten, 
3rd Marquess of Milford Haven, 30; and 
Socialite Romaine Dahlgren Pierce 
(“Toodie”) Simpson, 26; she for the sec- 
ond time; in Washington (see People). 


Married. Jean Stafford, 34, novelist 
(Boston Adventure, The Mountain Lion); 
and Oliver Jensen, 35, Lire staff writer; 
both for the second time (her first hus- 
band was Poet Robert Lowell); in Man- 
hattan. 


Died. Sidney Arthur (“Sid”) Field, 45, 
bulb-nosed British comic who soared to 
fame in wartime revues (Strike a New 
Note, Strike It Again); in Richmond, 
Surrey. Disdaining the fast gag, Field 
mixed the pathetic and the preposterous 
into an art reminiscent of Chaplin’s, but 
with a slapdash gusto of his own. 


Died. Sir Ahmed Ibn Al Jabir Al Su- 
bah, 64, oil-rich ruler of the Arab sheik- 
dom of Kuwait, near the head of the 
Persian Gulf; of a heart attack; in his 
capital, Al Kuwait. 


Died. Montagu Collet Norman, Baron 
Norman of St. Clere, 78, fox-bearded 
“Sphinx of Threadneedle Street,” who as 
Governor of the Bank of England (1920- 
44) ruled the Empire’s finances with a 
skilled and autocratic hand; in London. 
Attempting to rebuild the international 
monetary structure shattered by World 
War I, Norman, with the approval of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill, pushed Britain back onto the 
gold standard in 1925, was bitterly criti- 
cized when the worldwide breakdown 
forced her off again in 1931. When he 
finally stepped down, he had held office 
longer than any other Governor in the 
Bank’s 256-year history. 


Died. Karl Seitz, 80, greybeard of 
Austrian socialism, first president (1918- 
19) of the newborn Austrian Republic’s 
national assembly, onetime Burgomaster 
of Vienna (1923-34); in Vienna. Ousted 
from office and thrown into jail by the 
Dollfuss regime in 1934, Seitz was re- 
leased after ten months, but did not re- 
turn to political life until 1945. He spent 
the last year of the war in Nazi concen- 
tration camps. 


Died. William (“Billy”) Gould, 81, 
oldtime vaudeville star, once a $3,500-a- 
week performer at Oscar Hammerstein’s 
Victoria Music Hall, later a $22.77-a-week 
WPA hand; in Manhattan. 
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The Martin Viking will rocket many 
miles into the Unknown—reach an amaz- 
ing supersonic speed — with a precious 
cargo of Navy scientific instruments. 


ETEORS FLAME and burn up. Fierce, 
blistering heat is sandwiched between layers 
of bitter, biting cold. Great auroras throw 
flickering light. That’s the Jonosphere... 
Earth’s last outpost before the beginnings of inter-stellar | 
space... which Martin-built Navy Vikings are designed 
to explore, reaching many miles beyond the V-2! 


Two firing tests to date have been primarily designed 
to check the Viking’s control systems, with altitude a | 
secondary consideration. In announcing these launchings, 
the Navy pointed out that while the rocket is designed as 
a technical research vehicle, guidance systems can be | 
incorporated to make it a controlled missile. Exploring | 
the unknown—in rocketry, pilotless aircraft and guided 
missiles—is the job of an able group of Martin special 
weapons engineers. With control of the air vital, Martin 
research has made the greatest advances on the most 
varied combination of top level projects in this dramatic 
new phase of flight! THe GLENN L. Martin Co., 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


Propelled by an engine without moving 
parts, tracked by radar, piloted by 
remote control, Martin Gorgon IV’s 
(built for Navy research) have made 
longest flights achieved by pilotless 
aircraft powered with ram-jet engines. 





Bad medicine for subs—that’s the Martin Mercator, our 
Navy's first jet-powered patrol plane! A speedy, slashing 
battler, the Mercator is superior to anything else for anti-sub 
warfare, is available to the Navy for this task. It has unusual 
maneuverability, exceptionally fast climb, superior roll. 


Ten years ahead of the planes it 
replaces! That's the great Martin 2-0-2 
Airliner, pride of Northwest Airlines 
and leading South American lines. 
It’s faster by 100 m.p.h., more com- 
fortable, ruggedly 
dependable. 





o Start your future in aviation, today! For 
details on finest training, rare oppor- 
tunities, visit your Air Force, Navy or 
Marine recruiting office now. 





AIRCRAFT 
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AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 
2-0-2 cirliners * Advanced military oircraft " 
© Revolutionary rockets ond missiles * Elec~ laa 4 —— 
tronic fire control systems * DEVELOPERS 
OF! Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. 5S, 
Rubber Co.) * Stretovision ceric! rebroad- 
Casting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Elec: 
tric Corp.) * Honeycomb construction moteriol 
{licensed to U. S, Plywood Corp.) * New 
type hydroulic automotive ond aircraft 
broke * Permanent fabric flameproofing * 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to quordthe peace, 
build better living in far-reaching fields. 
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Brand NEW! Another Dodge First! 


FLUID DRIVE...for TRUCKS 
Greater smoothness...longer life! 





"THIS is the Fluid Drive unit 
applies power through fluid! 


“Clutch takes hold’ smoothly no qrabbi 
jerky starts _ longer clutch life 


tial gears cushioned 


t shock. . 


rsal joints 
NN 


it life assured 


WHEN YOU START 


a 


7) 
~ 


ie 





Your truck moves forward 


there’s no grabbing of 


<4 smoothly. With Fluid Drive, 
5 } clutch—no jerky starts. 


Smooth application of 
wer is easy on all mov- 
ing parts... transmission 


through power line to rear 
axle gears and tires. Re- 
sult: Long life; low upkeep. 


WHEN YOU STOP 


Forget the clutch pedal! 
Simply apply the brakes 
when you slow down or 
stop. Your engine won't 
stall. When you start again, 
shift into gear... step on 
65.05 TOR the easiest, 
smoothest driving you have 
ever eee Easy on your 
truck ... easy on driver. 


} 





ON SLIPPERY ROADS 





tendency to spin or 
skid is greatly reduced. 
Fluid Drive saves 
time, increases safety. 


In snow or slush, on ice or 
in mud, rear wheels “take 
hold” firmly. The 


One of the great engineering achievements of all 
time is now available on trucks. 


The achievement is gyrol FLUID DRIVE. The trucks are 
Dodge “Job-Rated” 14-ton, 34-ton and 1-ton models. 


Smooth operation . . . nothing like it in other trucks . . . can 
now be yours. Why? Because power is transmitted by fluid 
—not by a rigid mechanical connection. 


New truck economy—another result of FLUID DRIVE’S 
cushioned operation—means big savings to you: 1. In 
reduced wear of vital parts. . . . 2. In lower service expense. 

. 3. In more mileage from tires. . . . 4. In longer truck life! 


Note in the illustration above how g¥rol Fluid Drive works 
for you. Read, at left, what Fluid Drive does for you. 


See your Dodge dealer. Ask him to demonstrate a FLUID 
DRIVE Dodge “-Job-Rated” truck. Feel the difference . . . 
the smooth power of Fluid Drive; the amazing ease of shifting. 


Remember—the many advantages of gyrol Fluid Drive 
are available only on Dodge “‘-Job-Rated” trucks, 


For low-cost transportation...switch to 


DODGE dob-Rated TRUCKS 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
TV Parade 


“Television,” said Manhattan’s Bache 
& Co., “continues to be the industry with 
the most dynamic outlook for 1950.” Most 
Wall Streeters seemed to think so too. Day 
after day last week, television stocks, 
which have been leading the advancing 
bull market, skittered up on the New 

York Stock Exchange, giving the whole 
list a fillip. Emerson Radio & Phonograph, 
which had been as low as 15 only 4} 
months ago, soared 4§ points to 26%. 
Admiral Corp., which jumped from 18 to 
294 a few months ago and then split its 
stock two for one, was back up to 234 
again. By week’s end, thanks to the lift of 
the TV shares, many another stock had 
hit a bull market high. The Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average had risen 4.95 points to 
205.03, the highest since July 1946. 

There was plenty of good news behind 
the market’s rise. Despite the steel strike 
last fall, U.S. Steel reported that 1949 
earnings had set a 20-year record of $165.9 
million, and raised the quarterly dividend 
from so¢ to 65¢ a share. This week Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. likewise raised its quar- 
terly dividend from $1.25 to $1.50. The 
construction industry was also still pros- 
perous; the Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments reported that the value of new con- 
struction in January totaled $1.5 billion, a 
new record for the month. 

Department-store sales for the week 
ended Jan. 28 also edged above the same 
1949 period. And there seemed to be few 
signs of a seasonal drop in auto demand. 
Nevertheless, some automakers thought 
they saw stiff competition ahead, and got 
ready for it. Hudson Motor Car Co. cut 
prices on some of its higher-priced models, 
and Studebaker made a slash of from $82 
to $135 on its 1950s. 

How long would the bullishness last? 
As the stock market started off this week 
with a slight drop, many an investor kept 
a sharp watch on the growing troubles on 
the union front (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 
and a sharp increase in seasonal unemploy- 
ment that boosted the jobless to 4,480,- 
coo, highest since the war. Until the labor 
troubles were settled, Wall Streeters 
thought it likely that the bull market 
might take a breather. 


AVIATION 
Thumbs Down 


In the hope of closing Britain’s lead in 
jet transport planes, the Defense Depart- 
ment had recommended a $30 million 
congressional appropriation to build two 
jet transports. Last week Air Secretary 
Symington told the Senate Commerce 
Committee that the Bureau of the Budget 
had turned thumbs down on the bill to 
build the transports. It looked as if the 
U.S. would not get jet transports for a 
long, long time. 
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David Douglas Duncon—Lire 


CHANGING THE SHIFT AT ARAMCO’s SAUDI ARABIAN REFINERY 
After a squeeze, a bellow. 


OIL 
British Bobble 


U.S. oilmen have been fighting mad 
ever since December, when the British 
abruptly announced their intention to cut 
the use of dollar oil in the sterling area 
(Tre, Jan. 2). Oilmen, trying to get the 
State Department to fight back and de- 
fend U.S. interests, became convinced 
that Secretary of State Dean Acheson did 
not really care. Triumphantly last week, 
they unearthed a letter to prove it. 

In writing to the East African govern- 
ment of the clamp-down on dollar oil, 
Britain’s Colonial Secretary Arthur Creech 
Jones had added: “The Americans have, as 
expected, not gone beyond expressing re- 
gret” at the restrictions against dollar oil. 
That set things popping. Texas’ oil-con- 
scious Tom Connally, whose Foreign Re- 
lations Committee sits astride Britain’s 
Marshall! Plan aid, railed at this “British 
act of hostility to our economy.” Connally 
bellowed for action. 

Small Victory. Very much on the spot, 
Secretary Acheson sternly declared at his 
midweek press conference, that “it was 
and is the U.S. view that the British action 
[against dollar oil] was taken without ade- 
quate consultation with American compa- 
nies . . .” In London, Acheson’s rebuke 
stirred up fresh worries that the crisis 
might lead to a reduction in Marshall aid. 

Creech Jones’s blunder gave U.S. oil- 
men a momentary sense of triumph—at a 
time when they needed it badly. Even be- 
fore the December announcement, British 
restrictions on dollar oil had cost U.S. 
companies 89% of their overseas sales, The 
embargo itself, effective next week, was 
intended to trim U.S. oil company sales 


37%, from 13 million tons a year (97.5 
million barrels) to 9,000,000. The Arabian 
American Oil Co., which had poured $350 
million into developing its concession in 
Saudi Arabia and building its big modern 
refinery at Ras Tanura (see cut), already 
had been forced to shut down 23% of its 
production, expected to be running soon 
at only 50% of capacity. 

As the U.S. companies began diverting 
overseas production to the U.S. market, 
where there was also a surplus, independ- 
ent producers were squeezed. They began 
demanding everything from a presidential 
embargo to a tariff boost on imported oil 
from ro}¢ to $1.05 a barrel. Frightened 
major companies cut back planned 1950 
imports by as much as 15% to 35%. 

Big Stakes. The crucial problem was 
how the U.S. could preserve its 40% share 
of the world oil market and how Britain 
could cut its dollar oil bill, the biggest 
single item in its dollar deficit. Standard 
Oil Co. (N.J.) which stood to lose $80 
million worth of business a year if the 
British embargo became complete, had 
already offered Britain an alternative plan. 
If Britain would permit Jersey Standard 
to convert 50% of its sterling sales into 
dollars, Standard’s President Eugene Hol- 
man would set up a British company, sub- 
ject to British laws and taxation, to handle 
Standard’s operations in the sterling area. 

This week Britain made new proposals 
which, in effect, rejected Standard’s plan. 
But at the same time Britain made its first 
retreat from the harsh terms of its original 
plan. It offered to let U.S. companies sell 
above the 9,000,000-ton (67.5 million bar- 
rels) quota provided they spent the addi- 
tional dollars so earned in the sterling 
area. U.S. oilmen thought that too small a 
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Westinghouse 

Air Conditioning 
brings 
comfort 


UNIFORM, comfortable temperature 
A speeds patient recovery... relieves 
emotional strain... in modern air 
conditioned hospitals. Rooms, separate 
wards, or entire hospitals can be indi- 
vidually conditioned as funds are avail- 
able. You can be sure of dependable 
Westinghouse equipment, whether you 
use a complete system or the “packaged” 
UNITAIRE. Now is the time to consider 
air conditioning, before the hot weather 
rush. Your local Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor will be glad to sur- 
vey your needs at no obligation. Call 
him for any type of installation. He's 
listed in the classified telephone direc- 
tory. Or, write for illustrated 
booklet B-3824 to Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, 103 
Damon Street, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Massachusetts. 


"\\am) 


you CAN BE SURE...iF ITS 


Westinghouse 
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concession. To them, it still looked as if 
the British were trying to force the U.S. 
to make the world’s oil market into one 
vast, noncompetitive cartel. If so, the only 
effective U.S. answer might ultimately be 
a global price war, waged to bring the 
British to terms. 


CORPORATIONS 
Card Shark 


There is only one who brightens all my 
everyday affairs, 

There is only one, My Darling, who 
understands and cares, 

There is only one I cherish with a love 
that’s deep and true; 

There is only one, My Darling—it’s 
you and only you! 


In the greeting-card business the com- 
pany that understands and cares the most 
is Kansas City’s Hall Brothers, Inc., 
world’s largest greeting-card makers. It 
has a love that’s deep and true for ready- 
made bow-legged tetrameter and a busi- 
ness built on sentiment (last year’s esti- 
mated gross: $15 to $18 million). Last 
week in the midst of its biggest sales 
season next to Christmas, Hall Brothers 
was, as usual, turning out more than 
1,000,000 of its “Hallmark” greeting cards 
every day. There were no fewer than 500 
different designs for St. Valentine’s Day,* 
ranging from 5¢ greetings to $5 concoc- 
tions dripping with lace and scented 
sachets. 

Behind all the hearts & flowers is Joyce 
C. Hall, 58, a lean and solemn man who 
started out, at 18, to become a greeting- 
card shark by selling postcard greetings in 
Kansas City. Rollie B. Hall, a brother, 
joined him there, but they soon realized 
that postcard greetings were losing favor. 
Said Joyce Hall: “We found we were de- 
veloping a dying business.” They switched 
to cards enclosed in envelopes, were soon 
so successful that they took in another 
brother, William F. Hall. 

The Hall brothers claim to have fos- 
tered quite a few innovations. They were 
first with the “humorous” greeting (“You 
have the strength of a TIGER... 
lily!”). They developed the unfolding card 
that tells a continued story, and leveled 
out the seasonal peaks & valleys of the 
business by pushing the “everyday” card 
for birthdays, weddings, anniversaries, 
sympathy and the sick. Today, customers 
have a choice of six different Hallmark 
cards for the tonsillectomy patient alone; 
once there was even one for the friend 
who has been run down by a car. Other 
tricks of the trade: white kittens on cards 
will always outsell brown ones; geraniums 
are never good, but pansies are surefire 
sellouts. 

In addition to a staff of 150 artists, the 
company uses the works of such diverse 





* Believed to commemorate the death of two 
Roman priests in 269 A.D., each called Valen- 
tinus, and both executed on the same day. One 
of them is supposed to have been executed for 
marrying lovers who came to him, despite a de- 
cree by Emperor Claudius Il forbidding mar- 
riage (single men made better soldiers), 








Joyce HALi 
Pansies were surefire. 


painters as Vincent van Gogh, Norman 
Rockwell, Salvador Dali, Grandma Moses 
(one of the best sellers), and the winners 
of a $28,000 international contest (Time, 
March 21). For the changeable public, 
Hallmark keeps plenty of new cards up 
its sleeve. One thing that doesn’t worry 
Joyce Hall is a recession. In bad times, 
says he, people send greeting cards in- 
stead of presents. 


PERSONNEL 
Long Stretch 


Little (5 ft. 3 in.) Frank A. Seiberling 
liked to be called the “Little Napoleon of 
Rubber.” In 52 years in the business, 
F.A.’s career had as many patches and 
punctures as an old inner tube. He found- 
ed the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 
1898 with $3,500 borrowed cash, made it 
the world’s biggest tiremaker. But in the 
1921 slump he lost control of his company. 

At 62 F.A, started over again (“A man 





FRANK SEIBERLING 
“A man never hits bottom.” 
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never hits bottom”) with the Seiberling 
Rubber Co. In six years he boosted it 
from 330th to seventh place in the indus- 
try. An unflagging innovator, Seiberling 
invented the first tire-building machine, 
built the first Akron,* the ill-fated airship 
which exploded at Atlantic City in 1912. 
Last week F.A. decided the time had come 
to take things easier. At go, he retired as 
chairman of Seiberling, leaving his son, 
President James P. (“Shorty”) Seiberling, 
51, to run things alone. 


MANAGEMENT 
The Capitalist Manifesto 


“Labor is not merely a commodity, to 
be bought and sold, used and discarded 
. . - Even if men are well fed, clothed and 
housed, it will not be enough. . . [Man] 
must feel that he is more than an automa- 
ton, a cog in a machine.” In these forceful 
phrases last week, 48 business, labor and 
religious leaders issued what might well 
be called a Capitalist Manifesto. 

Out to the President of the U.S., Con- 
gress, state governors and 7,000 editors, 
educators, clergymen and rabbis all over 
the U.S. went free copies of the remark- 
able document—a 52-page book, Human 
Relations in Modern Business (Prentice- 
Hall; 8o¢). The work that went into the 
book had been started three years before 
by Robert Wood Johnson, chairman of 
Johnson & Johnson (surgical dressings), 
wartime vice chairman of WPB, chairman 
of the Smaller War Plants Corp. and long- 
time spokesman for enlightened business 
policies. 

Johnson had talked his ideas over with 
such men as the Rev. John F. Cronin, 
assistant director of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, A.F.L. Econo- 
mist Boris Shishkin, C.I.0O. Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford’s President John D. Biggers, RCA’s 
President Frank Folsom, Macy’s Presi- 
dent Jack I. Straus, and U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce President Herman Steinkraus. 
Their final report called for nothing less 
than revolution in the basic approach to 
labor-management relations. 

Not Bread Alone. The manifesto set 
forth that the root of labor’s past unrest 
and dissatisfaction was management’s own 
failure, all too often, to “meet the needs 
of man’s moral and social nature.” His 
needs went far deeper than a good wage. 
They included the need of recognition of 
his dignity as an individual, his desire for 
the esteem of others, and the assurance of 
a decent living and a secure future. 

How could such needs be met? A start 
could be made, said the report, at the em- 
ployment office: applicants should be “‘wel- 
comed, not merely tolerated.” Once hired, 
an employee should be educated, beyond 
the narrow limits of his own job, to the 
broad aspects of company policy, thus 
giving him “pride in his job and pride in 
his company.” 

Employees’ opinions should be sought 
in advance on any important changes, 


%* Not to be confused with the Navy dirigible 
balloon Akron which crashed in 1933. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$200,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Twenty-One Year 234% Debentures 
Dated February 1, 1950 Due February 1, 1971 


Interest payable February 1 and dugust 1 in New York City 


Price 100.797% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. BLYTH & CO., INC, GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO, HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
Incorporated 
LAZARD FRERES & CO, LEHMAN BROTHERS SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. A. GC. BECKER & CO. 

Incorporated 
DQ@EXEL & CO. HEMPHILL, NOYES, GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


A. €. ALLYN AND COMPANY HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
Incorporated Uncorporated) 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO. WOOD, STRUTHERS & CO. 


February 1, 1950. 





BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


A good business executive seeks for his firm the broadest protec- 
tion, the lowest premium, and the best insurance brokerage service. 
4 J&H can help you get all three. We have the experience— 
over a century of it. We have the organization—skilled technicians in. 
fire, marine, casualty, group life, and pension fields. Our specialists 





can cooperate with you in controlling losses, assist you in reducing 
rates and collecting claims, and provide actuarial services. Our 
facilities extend from coast to coast; our markets are world-wide. 
Write or phone J&H for a representative. We should like to tell 
you about the extensive services we render our clients. 
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thus giving them a sense of participation. 
Though workers had joined unions to get 
this sense of participation, the report said: 
“There is no basic conflict between work- 
ers’ loyalty to their company and their 
allegiance to the union.” 

Certain Inalienable Rights. Business 
has not done a good job in making its case 
to labor, the report implied, and must do 
much better. Management must convince 
labor that “both are concerned that em- 
ployees have good jobs and a constantly 
improved standard of living.” This could 
be achieved only by increased productiv- 
ity, even though labor was “frequently 
suspicious and even hostile” to such plans. 
“If business can convince workers that 
higher production means an_ increased 
standard of living for all. . . we can look 
forward to ever-increasing prosperity.” 

Part of the workers’ opposition to plans 
to increase productivity arose from their 
fear of insecurity, i.e., technological un- 
employment. Thus, as a fundamental con- 
cept, management must recognize the right 
to a job at a “moral wage” (i.e., enough to 
keep an entire family on a decent living 
standard), and the right to security of 
employment. Such things as pensions and 
annual wages were “obviously desirable 
from the psychological and ethical points 
of view,” whatever practical difficulties 
lie in the way. 

For both business and labor, said the 
report, the threat of another depression is 
the chief cause for a feeling of insecurity, 
since it would bring ever-increasing con- 
trol of business by government. The rem- 
edy is for business and labor to get to- 
gether now and try to stave off a de- 
pression by formulating their own plans 
to preserve a stable economy. 

The alternative was plain: “In great 
areas, the state is supreme and absolute, 
imposing its rule upon its subjects without 
their consent. We believe that free men 
can achieve more than slaves. But to 
implement this ideal, we must accept the 
responsibilities that go with freedom .. . 
This is our challenge and our opportunity.” 


GOVERNMENT 
Death Watch 


On a wintry New England day last 
week, 1,231 workers began drawing their 
last paychecks from the Waltham Watch 
Co., in Waltham, Mass. Then the oldest 
watch company in the U.S. shut its doors. 
Waltham Trustee Daniel J. Lyne blurted 
an angry explanation. “The RFC,” he 
said, “is. . . out to sell the firm down the 
river.” 

But if anyone had been sold down the 
river, it looked as if it was RFC—which 
was once again caught in a losing proposi- 
tion. Although Waltham has a famous 
roo-year-old name, the company was re- 
organized five times, went into bankrupt- 
cy twice before it went broke again last 
year (Time, Jan. 17, 1949) and called on 
RFC for help. 

Following pressure from New England 
Congressmen and the recommendation of 
RFC’s New England regional director, 
John J. Hagerty, RFC authorized a 
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Who laughs last P 


We've had a lot of “fun” lately. 

Have you read the papers? Have you 
listened to the radio? Have you 
watched your television? Have you 
talked with people on the street? 

Why, the whole town’s laughing... 
and the “wags” keep fanning the 
mirth. The funniest thing has hap- 
pened. There's been a million dollar 
robbery ... more than a million they 
say. 

What's so funny about it? 

How can there be amusement, liv- 
ing in an age of violence? Where can 
there be any laughter when a man lies 
bound and gagged on a floor .. ; 
sweating out precious prayers for his 
wife, for his kids, for his /i/e? How 
can anyone get even a chuckle out of 
the most brazen insult that has ever 
been thrown in his face? 

No, there isn’t anything funny about 
crime. There is no mask of comedy 


that can cover the vicious face of a rat. 
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nity, pride, and an honest sense of 


is nothing for people with dig- 





justice in their hearts but to get mad 
..- fighting mad... at even the men- 
tion of crime. 

Yes, you might say we have a selfish 
interest in the matter because we are 
in the insurance business. It is not so. 
Fortunately for us, the recent million 
and a half dollar loss was insured by 
one of our friendly competitors. To 
us, it meant nothing financially. But 
we've been through it before. We 
know the savage scars that crime in- 
flicts. We know what it means to have 
businesses, jobs, lives, everything drop 
at the point of a gun. We cover such 
crimes for premiums... premiums 
based on experience ... and the worse 
the experience, the more people have 
to pay for such insurance. 

There’s the point. It is the people 
<<. it is yor... who pay for crime... 
not only through insurance but in 


many other ways. And you pay plenty. 
In fact, the annual cost for crime runs 
well into billions of dollars. Is this 
yearly drain on the public’s purse any 
laughing matter? 

As long as we take it lightly, crime 
will think lightly of us. As long as we 
joke about criminals, they'll surely 
make fools out of us. 

Let’s get serious about it. Let's 
tighten up our fists. Let’s drive out of 
our troubled existence the last can- 
cerous trace of crime. Then we can 
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| REvIANCE’s “Low-PrIcep” 


$6,000,000 loan for Waltham. Hagerty 
then left his $10,000 RFC job, became 
Waltham’s $30,000-a-year president—and 
the company hopefully reopened. But its 
ancient equipment and shopworn trade 
reputation were no match for other U.S. 
watchmakers and such U.S. companies as 
Bulova, Benrus and Longines-Wittnauer, 
which import watch movements from 
Switzerland. 

Waltham was soon short of cash again, 
chiefly because around $3,000,000 of 
| RFC’s loan went, in effect, to pay off old 
Waltham loans from four banks. (On their 
part, the banks had written off $1,000,000 
in loans.) RFC earmarked another 
$2,000,000 for purchase of new machin- 
ery. Of the remaining money, all but 
$500,000 went to pay off Waltham’s other 
debts and taxes. When Waltham tried to 
get more working capital by borrowing on 
the $2,000,000 machinery fund, RFC said 
no, and the company had no choice but to 
shut down. It looked as if RFC’s fling at 
watchmaking had served no purpose but 
to bail out Waltham’s creditors. 


Prefabricated housing was still haunting 
RFC last week. Despite its disastrous ex- 
perience with Lustron, where it poured a 
cool $37 million down a rathole (Tre, 
Sept. 12), RFC had lent about $2,400,000 
to Reliance Homes of Lester, Pa. The 
money was’ to be used to finance mass pro- 
duction of a low-cost, ribbed-aluminum, 
factory-built house. The three-bedroom 
house “package” came in seven sections, 
could be assembled on the site by a crane 
and five workmen (see cut) in 14 hours. 
But Reliance found that the house, box- 
like though it was, cost around $10,000 
when erected near a big city like Washing- 
ton. After making only 134 houses in five 
months, Reliance closed down. Last week, 
like a merry uncle devoted to a profligate 

| nephew, RFC reached for the pocketbook 
again. It lent Reliance another $665,000 
! to help it reopen. 








House 
Uncle reached for the pocketbook again. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Gutt's Guts 
In 1944, Belgium’s Finance Minister 
Camille Gutt took stern action to get his 


country back on its feet: he tightened 
credit, levied heavy taxes, cut government 
spending to the bone. The course was un- 
popular in Belgium, and Gutt fell from 
power. But last week gutty Mr. Gutt, now 
head of the International Monetary Fund, 
had his reward. The Fund announced that 
Belgium had paid in full the $33 million 
loan berrowed two years ago to build up 
its dollar reserves. It thus became the first 
European nation to wipe out its debt to 
the Fund.* Said one Fund official: “If it 
weren't for Gutt, Belgium would not be 
able to repay.” 


BANKING 
Squelch 


As chairman of Manhattan’s Chase Na- 
tional Bank, Winthrop W. Aldrich is not 
accustomed to having anyone tell him 
how to run his business. Last week he 
made that plain at the bank’s annual 
meeting. A stockholder complained against 
the bank’s loan of $25 million last year to 
Franco’s Spain, and offered a resolution 
prohibiting another loan without approval 
of a “big majority” of stockholders. Al- 
drich ruled the resolution out of order, 
went on to explain that the loan was se- 
cured by gold and approved by the State 
Department. But just to make it quite 
plain who was boss, he added: “The man- 
agement of this institution is in the hands 
of the . directors . . . The stockhold- 


ers have no right to intervene. . .” 


* Of the $777 million that the Fund has lent, 
$737 million is still outstanding. Costa Rica and 
Nicaragua, the only other nations that have made 
payments so far, have paid up their combined 

900,000. Biggest single debt: 





Sritain’s $300 million. 
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MEDICINE 


Deadly Evidence 


Doctors have warned that anti-hista- 
mine (anti-allergy) drugs may be danger- 
ous for some people—and under some 
conditions, But the sniffling public, hop- 
ing to cure the common cold, has gone 
right on buying the drugs. Last week there 
was mounting evidence that the danger 
was more serious than suspected. 

In Portland, Me., 33-year-old Dr. 
Charles A. Glassmire took the extraor- 
dinary step of describing to newspapers 
how one of his patients, a 65-year-old 
man in apparent good health, had sudden- 
ly died. Glassmire, backed up by an offi- 
cial autopsy, said that the apparent cause 
of death was an anti-histaminic which he 
had prescribed to treat his patient's ec- 
zema. The autopsy confirmed that the 
white corpuscle production in the patient’s 
blood had been drastically reduced. Con- 
vinced that the anti-histaminic was to 
blame, Dr. Glassmire publicly urged Port- 
landers to avoid using the drug without a 
doctor’s prescription. True, the patient 
was under doctor’s care when he died. 
Nevertheless, said Dr. Glassmire, in fu- 
ture, if administered only on a doctor's 
orders, anti-histaminics could be accom- 
panied by regular blood counts and dis- 
continued if danger signals appeared. 

In Manhattan, the New York County 
Medical Society’s New York Medicine 
reported that two youngsters had died 
recently after swallowing anti-histaminic 
tablets like those now sold without pre- 
scription over most U.S. drug counters. A 
two-year-old surreptitiously consumed 19 
anti-histaminic pills, promptly went into 
convulsions and died 13 hours later in a 
hospital. Children must be more suscepti- 
ble than animals, said the publication, 
for the dose that killed this child was less 
than that found to be lethal to experi- 
mental animals. A 16-month-old child who 
had four anti-histaminic pills (the maxi- 
mum adult dose recommended by most 
anti-histaminic manufacturers) died in the 
same manner in 15 hours. 

Anti-histaminics are recommended for 
children in some advertising and, like 
other drugs sold across the counter, are 
allowed to lie around the house. Since the 
U.S. Food & Drug Administration au- 
thorized prescription-free sale of anti-his- 
taminics four months ago, doctors have 
argued that people would handle them 
more carefully if allowed to buy them 
only on doctor’s orders. 








Old Sergeant Syndrome 

In the ranks of World War II's foot 
soldiers, there were always the iron men 
—tough non-coms who stood out as the 
most efficient, best disciplined men in 
their outfits. But sometimes even the iron 
men cracked up and had to be carted to 
the rear muttering the confused solilo- 
quies of soldiers suddenly smitten with 
combat fatigue. 

Last week in a special report distributed 
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Electric Adding-Subtract- 
ing Machine. Other Elec- 
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plus applicable taxes, As 
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this Try a Burroughs . . . feel the sureness of its 
compare finger-contoured keys, its velvet-smooth action 
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atit... take in its smart, functional design, its 
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Burroughs keyboard. Listen to it... hear the solid sound 


* of a well-made, long-lasting machine. 
Adding Yes, look, try and listen—and you'll agree— 
‘ you'll do better with a Burroughs . . . for 
Ma iné appearance, for ease and speed of operation, 
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More Time for Other Tasks 


A Burroughs on her desk saves Shored Machines Shipwreck Production 
time on ng ay + « Rives her A waiting girl is a time-waster. 
more time for her other work. Give each girl her own Burroughs. 


Cut down time waste. 
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Think how you’d profit from P-A-X — your own busi- 
ness telephone system! You’d have P-A-X telephones throughout 
your organization, wherever they’re needed for inside calls. They’d 
never be busied by calls on your “city” lines, because P-A-X is entirely 
separate. And because P-A-X is automatic, you’d always get inside 
telephone service in seconds, anywhere in your organization. You'd 
have the kind of telephone service that contributes most to efficiency! 

The P-A-X is a telephone system that you own—not rent. It has 
only one job—to provide inside telephone service —and it does that 
job to perfection! It frees your city telephone, too, to provide outside 
telephone service; thus, the two telephones, side by side, team up to 
give you really complete telephone service. 

With your own P-A-X serving you, you'd see for the first time how 
this second telephone system could multiply the efficiency of your en- 


tire organization. We'd welcome the opportunity to tell you more! 
Just address: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. In Canada: Auto- 
matic Electric (Canada) Limited, Toronto. 
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to all its medical officers, the U.S. 
| Army Medical Department told why some 
| of the old reliables broke down. The ex- 
| planation gave some insight into how 
| most soldiers managed to survive the psy- 
chological strains of modern combat. 
Writing in a supplement to the Depart- 
ment’s Bulletin, Major Raymond Sobel 
analyzed the crack-ups of 50 seasoned 
men who had fought battle after battle 
without a misstep. The aggregation of 
symptoms was so similar in each case that 
Psychiatrist Sobel and his colleagues gave 
it a name—the “Old Sergeant Syndrome.” 

“The question was not, ‘Why did they 
break?’” explained Major Sobel, “but 
‘Why did they continue to endure?’ ” So- 
bel and his associates found that a five- 
layer cushion of psychological defenses 
had protected the old sergeants—and pre- 
sumably all soldiers who survived long 
stretches of combat in good mental health 
—from caving in. As the layers were 





( yright 1944, United Features Sy ' % 
“Just gimme a coupla aspirin. I already 
got a Purple Heart.” 


peeled away, normal combat anxiety even- 
tually turned into psychoneurosis and the 
old sergeant became a casualty: 

@ “Distant ideals’—a reliance on such 
intangibles as “the four freedoms,”’ democ- 
racy, and the desire for “keeping the ene- 
my out of the United States’—were the 
first to dissolve. 

Q “Hatred of the enemy was the next de- 
fense to go ... These soldiers had a 
much higher degree of directed hatred 
than the other psychiatric casualties seen 
in combat . . . However, it was not of 
sufficient force to counteract the effects 
of long-sustained combat.” 

@ The soldier then lost faith in short- 
term objectives—his hope that once a 
given hill was taken or a given town was 
entered he would be relieved. 

G Next went pride in himself. Pride was a 
‘mainst 





v” of the old sergeants’ person- 
alities, “but once a break in efficiency 
occurred, their self-confidence weakened 
progressively,” 

| G “Loyalty to the group in these men was 
the last and most important line of de- 
fense .. . Even this . . . weakens with 

| the passage of time.” 
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With his last defense broken through, 
the old reliable was sent to the rear. But 
once the patient was out of combat, Army 
psychiatrists found that the old sergeant 
syndrome was easy to treat. By giving 
him a job out of shellfire range but close 
to the front, the Army found it could 
cure him and still get a lot of good service 
out of a rusty iron man. 


The Unknown Sex Fiend 


Sex crimes, flamboyantly headlined in 
the press, are currently troubling both 
public and police. After seven months of 
poring over statistics and case histories, 
New Jersey’s Commission on the Habitual 
Sex Offender last week issued a report. One 
of its main conclusions: the average citi- 
zen knows little about the scope and 
nature of sex crimes, but he is oversupplied 
with misinformation on the subject. 

Some of the popular convictions which 
the commissioners would like to correct: 

1) That the sex offender progresses to 
more serious sex crimes. Statistics clearly 
show that “progression from minor to 
major sex crimes is exceptional.” 

2) That dangerous sex criminals are 
usually repeaters. Actually, of all serious 
crime categories, only homicide shows a 
lower record of repeaters. 

3) That sex offenders are oversexed. 
Most of those treated have turned out to 
be physically undersexed. 

4) That there are “tens of thousands” 
of homicidal sex fiends abroad in the land. 
Only an estimated 5% of convicted sex 
offenders have committed crimes of vio- 
lence. 

The commission’s cool, if not too re- 
assuring, report; “Danger of murder by 
relative or other intimate associate is very 
much greater than the danger of murder 
by an unknown sex fiend.” 


Handle with Care 


A new danger was added last week to 
the hazards of everyday living. Carbon 
tetrachloride, an important ingredient in 
most non-inflammable cleaning fluids and 
many hand fire extinguishers, was de- 
scribed by three General Electric Co. doc- 
tors as a dangerous poison which can kill 
or cause serious illness. 

In two U.S. communities last year (Rich- 
land and North Richland, Wash.), said 
the doctors in the Archives of Industrial 
Hygiene and Occupational Medicine, there 
were two deaths, one near-fatality and 
four cases of hospitalization caused by 
carbon tetrachloride poisoning. Investi- 
gation showed that one teaspoonful of the 
fluid* taken by mouth, or the fumes 
from one cupful breathed in a poorly 
ventilated room, could cause death. It 
is especially dangerous to people who 
have been drinking. The doctors’ recom- 
mendation: manufacturers of cleaning 
fluids containing carbon tetrachloride 
should label it poisonous, attach the usual 
skull & crossbones and explain the con- 
ditions under which it is most dangerous. 





* Carbon tetrachloride is often prescribed by 
doctors in appreciably less than teaspoon doses 
as a vermifuge (worm chaser). 
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Take a tip from your home... 


_ | For you, your family and guests the use of 
good cotton towels in your home is accepted 
as a matter of course. 

The same reasons that bring about the 
universal use of cotton towels in private 
homes also apply to plant and office. For 
nothing dries face and hands as quickly, as 
thoroughly and as comfortably as a good 
quality, soft cotton towel. It is just good 
business to furnish your workers and fellow 
executives with the good cotton towels they 
so definitely prefer. 


9 


Choose good cotton towels 


Choose 





Everybody will thank you for choosing Fairfax towels 


No question about the thanks you will 
get from employees, customers and 
guests when your washrooms are sup- 
plied with good cotton towels by 
Fairfax. Evenly woven of quality 
cotton, Fairfax towels are firm in 
texture yet soft to the 
touch and so absorbent. 
They leave no fuzz— 
make no washroom litter. 
Fairfax towels and towel- 
















Chicago 


Boston 





Fairfax Towels—a product of 

WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY 
selling agents 

65 Worth Street, New York 13, New York 


Detroit 
San Francisco 


ing are made by the makers of famous 
Martex bath towels, 

Remember that Linen Supply firms, 
many of whom use the descriptive 
name SERVILINEN, can keep you 
constantly supplied with fresh, clean 
cotton towels, uniforms and napery 
on a low cost, service basis. No initial 
investment required. Look in your 
classified phone book under Linen 
Supply or Towel Service. 
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For real comfort 
HOTEL 


“Lennox 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Radio in every room 
Noiseproofed throughout 
Finest foods 
Garage facilities 
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They ae FIRE E fight FIRE 


Imagine a FJRE-fighting system 
put into action by the FIRE it- 
self ...discharging water when 
and where the FIRE starts. The 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinkler Sys- 
tem has long been doing this in 
thousands of plants. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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A Basket of Ricotta 


One afternoon last week, while the 
world’s headlines featured nothing more 
exciting than the hydrogen bomb, Cine- 
mactress Ingrid Bergman picked up the 
phone in her luxurious Rome apartment. 
She spoke calmly to tall, handsome Dr. 
Pier Luigi Guidotti, 32, the family physi- 
cian of Italian Cinemaestro Roberto Ros- 
sellini. As she hung up, the doctor rushed 
over to drive her to Rome’s most modern 
private clinic, the streamlined Villa Mar- 
gherita. At 7 p.m., Ingrid gave birth to a 
plump, blue-eyed, 7-lb. 14-0z. boy. 

Father Unknown. Only six weeks had 
passed since the loud report of Ingrid’s 
expectancy (Time, Dec. 26), and only a 


happily, Rossellini told a newsman; “I 
am the father.” 

The infant, he said, will be called Ro- 
berto Ingmar (the Swedish masculine 
equivalent of Ingrid), and the birth regis- 
tration will read: “Father unknown.” This, 
Rossellini explained, is to cope with any 
possible attempt by Dr. Lindstrom to 
claim custody. As soon as he and Ingrid 
can be married, Rossellini added, he will 
formally give the child his name. 

The Tot. Actress Bergman was in a 
chintz-decorated three-room clinic suite, 
the U.S. public learned from its front 
pages.* “She is so taken with the tot,” 
glowed one dispatch. Said Dr. Guidotti: 
“Miss Bergman is one of the happiest 
mothers I have ever known ,. . The baby 





Associated Press 


Roserto Rosseciini & INGRID BERGMAN 
The first stone was cast in Memphis. 


week since she had filed for a quick Mexi- 
can divorce from Hollywood Physician 
Dr. Peter Lindstrom, her husband of 
twelve years. It was just a year since the 
Swedish-born star, 34, had met the bald- 
ing, 43-year-old Italian director in Holly- 
wood and first talked of going to Italy to 
make Stromboli with him. It was just nine 
months since Dr. Lindstrom had spent 
two grim days in Sicily with Ingrid and 
Rossellini, trying to talk her out of her 
world-publicized romance and her de- 
mands for a divorce. 

For two days last week Rossellini bus- 
tled in & out of the clinic with every 
appearance of a proud parent. Then, back 
on location outside Rome for his new film 
on the life of St. Francis of Assisi, friendly 
local peasants presented the director with 
their traditional gift to the father of a 
new-born son: a basket of ricotta, a cheese 
made from ewe’s milk and eaten on coarse 
black bread in the open air. Munching 


is one of the healthiest and prettiest I 
ever delivered.” Flowers soon filled one 
room of the suite, and congratulatory mes- 
sages flooded in, many from the U.S, 
(among the natable well-wishers: Marion 
Davies and Ernest Hemingway). 

If Ingrid Bergman had found any of the 
privacy that her situation clearly called 
for, it was not the fault of newsmen, pho- 
tographers and talkative clinic personnel. 
Reporters got hold of Ingrid’s nursing 
schedule. Obstetrician Dr. Giuseppe San- 
nicandro gave Rome’s radio audience a 
play-by-play account of the delivery (“We 
used the same sort of sedative that was 
administered to Rita Hayworth”). Three 
jeeploads of the celere, the Rome riot 
squad, were summoned to pull clambering 
reporters off the clinic wall and to guard 


% Notable exception: the New York Times, 
which wrapped up the story in a four-paragraph 
item, buried it on the amusements page. 
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insurance is a 
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d emocra Cy at Wo rk 


A statement of interest 


to every American father 


by DAVID A. CRAWFORD 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 


Pullman Incorporated 


“\ y enthusiasm for life insurance comes 
1 | not alone from what it does... but 
also from how it does it. 

“For by this means Americans everywhere 
freely join together in order to build a com- 
mon defense against future uncertainties, 

“Their money is invested in ways that help 
other people and communities to prosper. 

“And in a mutual company the policy- 
holders actually own the company. 

“So for me the life insurance picture has 
always been one of practical, neighborly help- 
fulness... an impressive example of demo- 
cratic initiative and enterprise. 


“The fact that 75 million Americans now 


OTTAWA 


own life insurance is something for which we 


can all be proud...and very thankful.” 





KARSH, 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Crawford has been insured 


with this company for 36 years. 


WHY POLICYHOLDERS ARE SO LOYAL TO is one reason why each year nearly half the 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL... new life insurance issued by this company 


goes to those who already own policies in the 


This company is one of the six largest. It has 
over 90 years’ experience and an outstanding 
reputation for low net cost of insurance. 

This emphasizes that there are significant 


differences among life insurance companies, It 


Northwestern Mutual. 

Have you reviewed your life insurance pro- 
gram within the last two years? You'll finda real 
advantage in calling upon the skill and under- 


standing of a Northwestern Mutual agent, 


Tre NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ZL Lesurance Company 
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will fit into an ordinary envelope! 


Only by seeing the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
with its amazing Memobelt can you fully appreciate 


stration in your own office, or... 


<—_ —> | 


H™ 1s the most dramatic development, the most 
revolutionary invention in the history of dic- 


newly developed 


recording medium, the Memobelt record, the amaz- 
ing plastic belt that heralds a whole new era of 
dictating speed, economy and convenience. 

It is the Memobelt alone which has made possible 
the first truly streamlined dictating machine, the 
desk-size, super-efficient Dictaphone TIME-MASTER! 

The Memobelt is the first and only ONE-TIME 
dictating medium, so inexpensive to use that after 
transcribing, simply file it or throw it away! There is 
no costly, troublesome resurfacing of used records. 

The Memobelt is made of flexible plastic. It won't 
crack, chip, or break. It’s so small that 5 at once 


its unequalled convenience and economy. Call your 


local Dictaphone representative for a free demon- 
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not only the building but also. Ingrid’s 
room from photographers. 

Picture Banned. Hollywood kept its 
comment down to whispers. Privately, 
most of the high movie brass professed to 
take a dim view of Actress Bergman’s 
professional future. Only Colleen Town- 
send, the starlet who is reportedly quitting 
films to become a divinity student, spoke 
up. She recalled the Bible story of the 
woman taken in adultery: “Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” The first 
stone was promptly cast by 83-year-old 
Memphis Censor Lloyd T. Binford, who 
announced that he was banning Stromboli 
without seeing it, along with all other 
Bergman pictures. “She is a disgrace... 
to American women,” he fumed. “I’m glad 
she’s a foreigner.” 

A spokesman for RKO, which will rush 
Stromboli into a “saturation” release next 
week, loftily announced that “Miss Berg- 
man’s private life is of no concern to the 
studio.” But Daily Variety noted that the 
studio had been concerned enough to move 
up the picture’s release date when it heard 
“that Bergman had checked into a hospi- 
tal.” By a happy coincidence, the picture 
will now open the day after a Juarez 
court, if all runs on schedule, grants the 
divorce. 


The New Pictures 

Key to the City (M-G-M} demon- 
strates that Clark Gable still cuts a manly 
figure in his underwear, still generates the 
tough, swaggering charm that made him a 
durable favorite of U.S. women movie- 
goers. To get Gable’s clothes off and oth- 
erwise display his talents, M-G-M has 
slapped together a harum-scarum comedy 
that tries anything for a laugh, and some- 
times succeeds, But the effort is more con- 
spicuous than the fun. 

As the strong-arm mayor of a luckily 
fictitious California city, Gable is an ex- 
longshoreman who keeps political scamps 





| in line by dumping them into the fish 


pond in front of city hall. Loretta Young 
is a prissily elegant mayor from Maine. 
The two meet at a San Francisco mayors’ 
convention, go through a_ honky-tonk 
brawl, two arrests, some smooching in the 
fog, and, finally, a joint triumph of love 
and two-fisted political virtue. 

The wild nightclub fracas is good for 
some laughs, and Loretta gets a few more 
out of the climax by using judo to fling 
Bubble Dancer Marilyn Maxwell all over 
Mayor Gable’s office. Unlike the able 
stars, most of the gags show their age. 


The Hasty Heart (Warner) is so far 
off Hollywood’s beaten track that its ad 
writers are frantically trying to represent 
it as the same old stuff. Warner, which 
offered Johnny Belinda as a gamy rape 
story and Treasure of Sierra Madre as a 
film in which “women sold their souls,” 
now hints pretty broadly of something 
sexy in The Hasty Heart. Adapted from 
John Patrick’s 1945 Broadway hit, the 
film deals with nothing spicier than the 
last days of a proud, lonely Scottish 
soldier who is dying in a British army 
hospital in Burma. What makes the 
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Res, There’s nothing safer than a can! Cans are germ-proof, shatter- 
; proof and dirt-proof. In fact, because the inside of a can is sterilized in 
the processing, it is cleaner and safer than any dish. The Department of 
Agriculture says: “It is just as safe to keep canned food in the can it 
comes in—if the can is cool and covered—as it is to empty the food 
into another container..." 


If it’s a packaging problem-it’s our baby! 


No matter what you pack—or what type of container you require—it [ 
pays to know what Continental can do for you. Continental has a repu- 
tation for solving difficult problems, pioneering in new packaging | 
techniques and in helping customers in every way possible. ! 
If your problem is one of supply, Continental is big* enough to | ; tal 
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handle large volume orders and flexible enough to meet emergencies. Con 
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By shifting orders around among our thirty-six can manufacturing 
plants, for instance, we have often been able to pull a customer out of 
a tight spot. 

If your problem is a technical one, Continental has the technical 


~ 
ee | 


staff and the experience to assist you in a worthwhile way. Why not 7) 

check with Continental today? We certainly would appreciate a chance 

to talk with you... and we may be able to help you out. A RE Tene ater j 
100 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans * Fibre Drums + Paper Containers + Steel Containers + Plastic 
Products + Crown Caps and Cork Products + Decoware + Machinery and Equipment 
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picture good—and the advertising trick 
twice as shabby—is its success in recaptur- 
ing the play’s disarming mixture of tart 
humor and genuine pathos. 

Sticking closely to the play, the action, 
except for a few opening shots, is pinned 
down to a group of thatched huts which 
serve as hospital wards; the story, which 
entails a good deal of talk, is penned in by 
the calculated artifice of theatrical form. 
The camera adds little more than the 
emphasis and searching intimacy of close- 
ups. Yet a fine cast under Director Vincent 
Sherman gives a performance that should 
tie audiences into emotional knots. The 
picture’s best job: a superlative portrayal 
by British Actor Richard Todd in his 
first major screen role. 


As an aggressively misanthropic 24- 


year-old sergeant, and the dourest of Scots, 
Todd moves into a ward of recovering 
wounded and immediately gets the doting 





RicHARrD Topp 
After a thaw, pride. 


treatment of a popularity contest winner. 
What he does not know, and what his 
wardmates do know, is that he has only a 
few weeks to live. Hotly spurned and 
colorfully insulted, his fellow patients— 
an American, an Australian, a New Zea- 
lander, an Englishman and an African 
Basuto—find their sympathy giving way 
to acute dislike. 

But at the urging of a nurse who is 
determined that the Scot shall die among 
friends, they manage to thaw him out 
into the friendliest man in the place. 
When Todd learns that he has been be- 
friended out of pity for his imminent 
death, he lapses into his old bitter pride, 
and it takes all of the script’s doing to 
bring him around in time for a lighthearted 
but misty-eyed ending. 

In its assault on the emotions, The 
Hasty Heart succeeds by never affronting 
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Improved production, safer operation 


and lower insurance costs... all result from 


using Employers 


MPLOYERS whose workmen's compen- 

sation insurance is carried by Employers 
Mutuals have at their command the very 
highest quality insurance protection and serv- 
ice that money can buy! They have all the 
advantages of the skilled services of an insur- 
ance organization especially geared to the 
employer's problems . . . and to their solution 
in the best and most economical way. 


Employers Mutuals specialists work closely 
with the employer-policyholder in eliminating 
accident hazards, prevention of occupational 
diseases, industrial nursing and first-aid train- 
ing, and the handling of claims in a prompt, 


Mutuals services / 


equitable and friendly manner. ... All of these 
unsurpassed services are carried out by men of 
ability, experience and character—company- 
trained to cooperate with the employer and 
his employees in safeguarding human and 
material resources. 


Safer and smoother operation, improved pro- 
duction at lower cost, better morale—all are 
promoted by these splendid services. Further- 
more, their use often brings the employer 
substantial reductions in premium costs... a 
still further saving in addition to dividends 
returned regularly to him as a policyholder- 
owner of Employers Mutuals! 


hh 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation—Public Liability—Automobile— 
Group Health and Accident— Burglary— Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and other Casualty Insurance. 
Fire—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


fe EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 
ae hg iy — ee Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin - Offices in principal cities - Consult your telephone directory 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN - EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Use the WA ee 
NEW FRIDE 


fully automatic calculator 


Are you interested in the COST of your figure-work? 
Using the NEW ultra-matic FRIDEN in your office 
... you'll save time, money and operator effort. New 
PROFITS will result from these savings. Just call your 
local Friden office...ask for a free demonstration on your 
own work... then analyze your present methods and 
COMPARE the COSTS. So be thrifty in ’50 ... let the 
improved fully automatic FRIDEN cut your figure-work 
costs and earn for you... new PROFITS. 






Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORO 
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the intelligence, never letting its sentiment 
spill over. Patricia Neal's controlled in- 
tensity suits the nurse’s role well, and 
Ronald Reagan plays the Yank with the 
right brashness and sincerity. 

Ultimately, the movie rests squarely on 
the characterization of the Scot. Complete 
with burr and kilt, fierce and tender by 
turns, full of brooding and bravura, the 
role is an actor’s dream. Actor Todd makes 
it come true. 


Slight, blue-eyed Richard Andrew Pale- 
thorpe-Todd, 30, is a pleasantly chatty 
Ulsterman with an easy English accent. 
The son of a British army major, he 
drifted into acting while hanging around 
the English stage to pick up pointers on 
writing a play. In Scotland before the 
war, he was a co-founder, part-time direc- 
tor and actor of the Dundee Repertory 
Company, where he once played in The 
Hasty Heart, not as the Scot (“I wouldn’t 
have dared in Scotland”) but as the Amer- 
ican (“And I wouldn’t try that part in 
America”). 

After war service as a parachutist in 
the Normandy invasion, the Battle of the 
Bulge and the sweep across Germany, 
Todd acted again in Dundee, then made 
his first film for a British company. That 
impressed Director Vincent Sherman, who 
won his reluctant consent to star in The 
Hasty Heart, Explains Todd: “I had too 
many ideals, I didn’t realize then what 
films get away with,” 

Having made three more movies in Eng- 
land (one is Alfred Hitchcock’s Stage- 
fright), he went to Hollywood a few weeks 
ago with his Scottish bride of six months. 
The screen’s hottest “discovery” in many 
months, now working on another picture 
for Warner (Lightning Strikes Twice), 
Todd is still somewhat dazed by the 
studio’s Academy Award aspirations for 
his performance. 


Current & Cuoice 

The Third Man. Intrigue in postwar 
Vienna, by Director Carol Reed and Script- 
er Graham Greene; with Joseph Cotten, 
Orson Welles and Valli (Trae, Feb. 6). 

The Titan. An exciting documentary 
which recreates the work, life and times of 
Michelangelo without a glimpse of human 
actors (Time, Jan. 30). 

Twelve O'Clock High. A fresh, con- 
vincing drama about a human crisis in a 
U.S. wartime bomber group; with Gregory 
Peck (Time, Jan. 30). 

Tight Little Island. A 100-proof Brit- 
ish comedy about a whisky famine on a 
Hebridean island and how the inhabitants 
relieved it (Tre, Jan. 23). 

On the Town. A fast, exuberant song 
& dance show about three sailors on a 24- 
hour fling in Manhattan; with Gene Kelly 
(Tue, Jan. 2). 

All the King's Men. The sensational 
rise & fall of a grass-roots demagogue 
(Time, Dec. 5). 

The Fallen Idol. Graham Greene and 
Carol Reed (see above) wring suspense 
from the story of a small boy (Bobby 
Henrey) in a world of adult intrigue; with 
Ralph Richardson (Tre, April 4). 
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FMC’s Continuous STERIL- 
MATIC Pressure Cooker and 
Cooler—the ONE-MAN COOK ROOM 





THIS MECHANICAL CHEF 


COOKS coo ca 
over 800 servings a minute... 


Engineering America’s dinner on a large scale, to preserve the tender 
quality and healthful goodness of harvest-ripe crops, requires modern 
food processing equipment that is fast and efficient. Typical of the many 
contributions perfected by FMC’s Canning Machinery Divisions is a 
giant one-man cook room that automatically pressure-cooks delicious 
cream style corn and a host of other canned foods. Employed by leading 
canners, this amazing FMC process retains the essential vitamins and 
delicate natural color and flavor that make food so appetizingly enjoyable. 


For the complete story of FMC and its Divisions send for an interesting 
booklet, ‘““Know Your FMC’s,” available on request. 





TUM Aas FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL FIRE FIGHTING FOUIPMENT 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS JOUN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 
WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 
INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS : & FUNGICIDES 
MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ANDERSON. HAR? IVER DIVISION JOUN BEAN DIVISION 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION JOHN BEAN DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION ROLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
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Poetry Between Patients 


Paterson, Books | & Il (113 pp.}— 
William Carlos Williams—New Direc- 
tions ($1.50). 

Paterson, Book Ill {51 pp.)—Williom 
Carlos Williams—New Directions ($3). 


Just off the main street of Rutherford, 
N.J. (pop. 16,000) stands the clapboard 
home and office of Dr. William Carlos 
Williams, M.D., 66, the best-known pedi- 
atrician in town. Doctoring is a busy life, 
but it is not enough for Williams: for 
over 40 years, on prescription blanks, 
old envelopes and other odd scraps of 
paper, he has been jotting down his im- 


Williams-style: hard little poems that 
observe with precision how a housewife 
looks in the morning, or how 


The green-blue ground 
is ruled with silver lines 
to say the sun is shining. 


For a good many years, Poet Williams 
has also been working on something more 
ambitious: a long four-part poem about 
nearby Paterson (pop. 150,000), of which 
the first three parts are finished. The Wil- 
liams scheme in Paterson seems simple 
enough: let the eye rove and write down 
what it sees. Since the Williams eye is as 
unpredictable as any man’s, the resulting 
images may be strung together like freight 





Joe Covello—Black Star 


WitiiaM CarLos WiitiaMs & FRIEND 
Geeze, Doc, what does it mean? 


pressions. A lot of the jottings turned 
out to be poetry. 

Offhand, nobody would take Bill Wil- 
liams for a poet, much less an avant- 
garde one. He looks like a doctor, talks 
like a doctor and slaps his knee like a 
doctor. Whenever there is a conflict be- 
tween his medicine and poetry, medicine 
comes first. A man, says Bill Williams, 
has to respect his vocation. 

But Williams has also respected his 
literary bent: he has written more than 
20 volumes of poetry, fiction and history, 
all in his “spare” time. His fellow doctors 
“used to think I was a little cracked, but 
they’ve learned to tolerate me.” He ad- 
mits that his patients often have trouble 
when they try to read Poet Williams. Says 
a patient in one scrap of Williams’ poems: 
“Geeze, Doc, I guess it’s all right but 
what the hell does it mean?” 

Stubbornly shunning momentary po- 
etic fashions, whether proletarian or 
metaphysical, he has kept on writing in 
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cars in the Erie R.R. yards at Paterson, 
but all in all they are pretty sharp images. 
On a Sunday in Paterson’s park an old 
woman 


—lifts one arm holding the cymbals 

of her thoughts, cocks her old head 

and dances! raising her skirts: 
Lala la la! 


Then Williams notices a young man 


flagrantly bored and sleeping, a 
beer bottle still grasped spear-like 
in his hand, 


He has a vivid eye for the park itself: 


oaks, choke-cherry, 
dogwoods, white and green, iron-wood: 
humped roots matted into the shallow soil 
—mostly gone: rock out-croppings 
polished by the feet of the picnickers... 


Williams has given his poem a narrator- 
hero: “Dr. Paterson,” a man who sees 
things just about the way Bill Williams 


does. In Book J he sketches the “elemental 
character” of the city and paints vignettes 
of early settlers. In Book II he walks 
through the park and counts lost souls: 
lovers who do not love, an evangelist to 
whom no one listens, the D.P.s of any 
modern city with “minds beaten thin by 
waste.” 

Appalled, Dr. Paterson goes in Book III 
to the town library, to learn why men have 
lost the art of living together. He thrashes 
about in old books, is sickened by the li- 
brary’s “sweats of staleness,” but finds no 
answer to his question. Williams’ answer, 
if he finds one, will come in Book IV. 

The average U.S. reader will not bother 
to wait; he was bored or scared away from 
most modern poetry long ago. Nonethe- 
less, there is more than a chance that some 
people who try Paterson for the first time 
will like it. Despite a humorlessness and 
awkwardness that make Williams the 
Dreiser of U.S. poets, the Williams eye 
sees with clinical honesty. And among 
poets too often barricaded behind private 
mutterings or elaborate mythical refer- 
ences, Rutherford’s Dr. Williams keeps 
poking around outdoors. His notion: 


The province of the poem is the world. 
When the sun rises, it rises in the poem 
and when it sets darkness comes down 
and the poem is dark. 


Bourbon & Magnolias 


Tiger IN THE Garoen (278 pp.J— 
Speed Lamkin—Houghton Mifflin ($3). 


The advice most commonly dished out 
to hopeful writers by their literary elders 
is: write only about the things you know. 
It is perfectly good advice, as sound as it 
is trite, but sometimes discouraging to 
youngsters who discover that what they 
know has long been grist for other writ- 
ers’ mills. Young (22) Louisiana-born, 
Harvard-bred Speed Lamkin knows a lot 
about the decline and decay of the old 
plantation set, who made small talk 
while energetic commoners made big 
money and powered the New South. In 
his first novel, Tiger in the Garden, Lam- 
kin boldly washes some old sectional linen 
in public, as if it hadn’t already been 
scrubbed by the Caldwells, Weltys and 
Faulkners. 

Even before World War I it was plain 
that the artistocratic Richardsons had run 
their course. When daughter Caroline sud- 
denly married Jim Conway, a poor-but- 
ambitious townsman with super sex 
appeal, it seemed like a signal for the 
whole family’s disintegration. Then old 
Mr. Richardson died ingloriously in a 
hotel room from a surfeit of food, drink 
and women. He left just enough money 
for beautiful Mrs. Richardson to keep the 
fine old house and her social prestige, and 
to send young Percy and Byron to the 
University of Virginia. While Jim piled 
up a fortune in oil, handsome Percy Rich- 
ardson went in for bourbon, Negro wom- 
en, homosexuals and, finally, suicide. By- 
ron was content to be a small-town lawyer 
and live in a cottage. Mrs. Richardson 
died of cancer, unreconciled to the fact 
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At one time and for little reason, beards 
were starched, curled, perfumed, pomaded, 
plaited, dyed, ticd-in-ribbons and sprinkled- 
with-gold. Beards have traveled in leather 
boxes and slept in silk sacks. 

Which is okay by us. 


We'll tolerate the most whimsical whisk- 
ers—so long as they remain in their place. 
On a face. But the ancient Turks went 
too far. With them a beaver was a measure 
of truth and accuracy. The reliability of 
a witness was judged by the length of his 
goatee. The gent with the big muff could 
not tell a lic. Facts turned on the hair.* 


Everybody knows such idcas are utter 
tommyrot. For accuracy, today’s business 
men rely on the Comptometer. This easy- 
to-operate adding-calculating machine fur- 
nishes accurate facts and figures for the 
world’s finest offices. And—even in a close 
shave — handles complicated figure work 
with amazing speed and economy! 


Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1720 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


* For other interesting facts, see Beards, by Reginald Reynolds, 
published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 
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DIRECT PROCESS 
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® SALES LETTERS 
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The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and the most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for imme- 
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in size. 
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The sleek lines of the D-10 proclaim worth- 
iness within. It has smooth, balanced action. 
It has wear- and corrosion-resisting stain- 
less steel parts. With “Magic” Copy Control 
it prints each copy brightly. Sure and simple, 
it makes an expert of any user. Mail the 
coupon for a fascinating folder providing 
more details... free and without obligation. 
DITTO, Inc., 2217 W. Harrison St. Chicago 12, IIlinois 
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“LIQUID” DUPLICATOR | 





| that her daughter had deserted her class. 
But the Richardsons had the final vic- 
tory. Jim might be rich but he never got 
accepted socially. Huey Long backed him 
for Congress but dropped him quick when 
Jim’s political rival exposed his affair with 
a dashing socialite. When Jim lost his for- 
tune in the Depression, he salvaged what 
he could and settled down in the old 
Richardson house to live out a life of hate 
and Gothic horror with Caroline. Caroline 
went looking for an anodyne. “Find me a 
young gentleman roomer,” she urged her 





Melton-Pippin 
Novettst LAMKIN 
For Gothic horror, an anodyne. 


cousin, “A strong young man. Please, 
please do that for me!” 

It is true that Tiger in the Garden is 
made up of old ingredients: miscegena- 
tion, aristocratic drunks and flowerlike 
ladies, languid Southern talk and fiery 
Southern tempers. By now any writer, 
even Faulkner, can use them only at the 
risk of flirting with caricature, It is none- 
theless to Author Lamkin’s credit that he 
has almost succeeded in bringing an old 
story to life and already writes well 


enough to handle a new one. 





| Tea as in Thomas 


| THe Lipton Story (277 pp.}—Alec 
| Waugh—Doubleday ($3). 


It would be the biggest cheese in the 
history of the world. To make it, said the 
advertisements, 800 cows had given six 
days’ supply of milk, “the world’s great- 
est experts” had consulted endlessly, and 
200 American dairymaids had devoted a 
week of their lives to the project. 
| When the boat bearing the monstrous 
cheese docked at Glasgow in the fall of 
1881, hundreds of cheering Scots lined 
the quay. Hundreds more pushed and 
shoved their way into Thomas Lipton’s 
produce store on High Street when it went 
on display there. A few days’ later, tall, 
| rawboned Owner Lipton had another 
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“THANKS TO THE ANALAGRAPH MAN, WE’RE SURE OF 


Security for only *302! a month” 





SAYS MR. TREAT. “I guess we're in what they 
call the middle-income bracket; folks who 
have to plan carefully. Well, Frank Crowell 
our Mutual Benefit Life Man certainly 
helped us! The Analagraph Chart showed 
exactly what we have, what we need, and 
what to do. By adding only $30.21 a 
month we made sure all our biggest wishes 
will come true.” 


Insurance is only part of the plan 


You can profit from facts proved in actual 
experience, by other families like your own. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Man is a trained 
specialist in family money-management. 





Let him help you arrange your finances 
into.a plan which will fulfill your wishes 
for future security. 

First he helps you construct your Anala- 
graph Chart. This clear accurate device, 
created by Mutual Benefit Life, records the 
facts. It shows your present assets —Savings 
Bonds, home, pension, Social Security ,insur- 
ance, etc. It shows obligations — mortgage, 
support of dependents, education of chil- 
dren, retirement needs. 
For the first time, all the 
facts can be analyzed 
in relation to each other. 
Your financial picture 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE COUNSELOR Frank L. 


Crowell created the Treats’ plan for future 

security. Expert Analagrapher Crowell is typical 

j of Mutual Benefit Life representatives—a care- 
fully selected national group of analysts, specially 

a trained in family-management and planning, 
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MEET TRE SWART TREATS 


One of 380,000 policy-holders building 
family security through Mutual Benefit Life 


Stuart and Marion Treat of Norwichtown, Conn., with 
Bobby (7) and Marilyn (2). Baby Donna, and Skipper 
the pup, didn’t get in the picture. Stuart manages a busy 
dairy bar, and they own their home (with a small mortgage). 
The Treats have “big” plans for the future—and know 
exactly how to realize them. Because Stuart Treat has a 
practical financial plan... 






AO becomes a whole, instead 
of just scattered parts. Then 
the Analagraph clearly 
shows you what is needed 
tocompletea practical plan, 

within your means, for a secure future. 

So many families have found a new kind 
of happiness through Analagraph planning! 
You owe it to your family to inform 
yourself, And it costs nothing to do so. 
Write for booklet “The 
Analagraph — What It 
Can Do For You.” Do 
it now... Time may be 
your most valuable asset. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


ORGANIZED IN 1845 


COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Yoder Rotary Gang 


SLITTERS 








Profitable even for 
modest requirements of 
Coiled Strip and Sheets 


The savings or earnings of a medium 
size Yoder slitter may easily exceed 
$300.00 per day after deducting labor 
and power cost. It often effects sub- 
stantial economies even when oper- 
ated only three or four days per 
month. On yearly requirements in 
slit strands as low as 1000 tons, gross 
savings are often upwards of ten 
thousand dollars. Few machines have 
a lower break-even point and higher 
profit possibilities, 





Doing your own slitting also simpli- 
fies production planning, reduces in- 
ventories, increases accuracy, prevents 
costly delays and damage to slit 
strands in shipping. 


Send for 76-page Slitter Book, full 

of information useful to owners and 

operators of metal stamping and 

forming equipment. Estimates and 

Recommendations for the asking. 
THE YODER COMPANY 


5534 Walworth Ave. ® Cleveland 2, Ohio 









COLD FORMING 


YODER 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 
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thought: Why not hide gold pieces in the 
cheese and let the public know it? When 
the cheese was finally sliced up and sold 
on Christmas Eve, Glasgow shoppers 
mobbed the store, bought up every crumb 
of Lipton’s “Jumbo” in two hours. 

No Man to Gamble. Tireless Tommy 
Lipton reversed an old 19th Century suc- 
cess pattern. The son of an Irish-born 
Glasgow groceryman, he quit school at 
ten, worked around Glasgow for a few 
years, in 1865 sailed for the U.S. Instead 
of finding his fortune he drifted from job 
to job—a worker in the rice fields of South 
Carolina, a plantation bookkeeper, a clerk 
in New York. But Tommy Lipton never 
forgot some of the things he learned in 
P. T. Barnum’s U.S. In 1869, with savings 
of $500, he went back to Glasgow and two 
years later opened a store of his own. With- 
in a decade, with the help of such publicity 
stunts as Jumbo the cheese, he owned 
more than 20 stores. 

He hired a dozen plump ladies carrying 
baskets inscribed “We shop at Lipton’s” 
to march up & down outside, drove a 
hefty, traffic-blocking pair of hogs marked 
“Lipton’s Orphans” through the streets of 
Glasgow, scattered broadsides from a bal- 
loon, even issued authentic-looking pound 
notes as advertisements—and got in some 
minor trouble with the law. As Author 
Alec Waugh* delicately puts ‘it in his 
readable but repetitious biography: “Lip- 
ton had no objection to being a public 
nuisance where his own interests were 
concerned.” 

He neither drank, smoked, gambled, 
nor married, took no interest in politics, 
science, art or literature; during the first 
40 years of his life had no hobbies and no 
friends. Often after a long day’s work he 
slept under the counter of one of his stores, 
too worn-out to go home. When his 
mother, the sole inspiration for his Spartan 
drive toward big money, died in 1889, he 
buried himself still more deeply in his 
work, spent his spare time shopping 
around for new products to stock. He 
settled on tea. 

"| Take the Liberty." Because Lipton 
“had no use for middlemen,” he sailed for 
Ceylon in 1890 and invested in several tea 
plantations to supply his 300 stores. Brit- 
ons were used to buying their tea in bulk; 
Lipton packaged it, hired sandwichmen 
dressed as Indians to parade through the 
streets advertising it, soon had everyone 
persuaded that tea and “Lipton’s” were 
synonymous. By the time he moved his 
offices to London in the early 1890s, Lip- 


ton’s name was a British household word. | 
It took Queen Victoria herself to show | 


him where to draw the line in his publicity 
schemes. With no middleman to pave the 
way, Lipton wrote to the Queen in 1887: 
“T take the liberty of writing to inquire 
whether your most gracious Majesty 
would be pleased to accept of the largest 
cheese ever made [it was to weigh five 
tons] as a [Queen's Golden] Jubilee of- 
fering.” A member of Victoria’s household 
staff promptly replied, in effect, that the 


* Older brother of Novelist Evelyn (Brideshead 
Revisited) Waugh. 






-to Cellar 
and Bottle 


. +. every step in Widmer production 
is scrupulously regulated to bring you 
wine as fine as fine wine can be. Favor- 
able location for grape culture .. . 
two generations of experience ...and 
an insistence on taking the necessary 
pains and time all play a part. That's 
Widmer's Wine. Widmer's Wine 
Cellars, Inc., Naples, N.Y. 


WIDMER'S 


NEW YORK STATE WINES 


One of more 
than 40 wines in 
the Widmer line. 











Chas. Moell Cadillac Co., Chicago 


/ The FLOOR makes this 
Showrooma Showplace! 


It's a beautiful floor...distinctively 
patterned in lustrous, deep-toned 
colors, with crisp, clear veining... 
an appropriate setting for “The 
World’s Most Distinguished Motor 
Car.” And its beauty will remain 
undimmed! Oil and grease drippings 
will readily rinse away, leaving no 
unsightly spots...because this floor 
is Thos. Moulding Greaseproof Tile. 
The wide range of Thos. Moulding 
Floor Materials includes floors 
exactly right for stores, office build- 
ings, factories, schools, and homes. 
, Before you build or remodel write 
« for free catalog to Twos. Movutpinc 
\ Foor Mre. Co., 165 W. Wacker Drive, 
av T2, Chicago 1, IIL. 


FLOORED WITH THOS. MOULDING 
GULTILE 
| =| 


| Flexible-Reinforced ASPHALT TILE 
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Queen could not accept cheeses from 
strangers. 
But Lipton, unabashed, regained lost 


ground a decade later with an anony- 
mous donation of $125,c00 to the Prin- 
cess of Wales's fund for the poor of Lon- 
don. “It was the most important single 
act in his whole life,” for when Lipton 
permitted the release of his name, he im- 
medi: ely became red-hot news on both 
sides of the Atlantic, won a knighthood 
from Victoria, and made a friend of Heir 
Apparent Prince Edward. With 

shrewdly timed piece of generosity, “ 
millionaire who two years before was 








CHALLENGER LIPTON 
A man’s best friend is a little book. 


dining every night at home had become a 
part of international y.” 

Cheer & Perseverance. To top off his 
triumphant leap into the social whirl, 
quick-acting Sir Thomas, never a yacht- 
ing fan, surprised everyone by issuing a 
transatlantic challenge for the America’s 
Cup. During the next 30 years he com- 
bined yachting with business, raced five 
different Shamrocks against U.S. defend- 
ers, never won the cup. A year before Lip- 
ton’s death in 1931, Comedian Will Rogers 
wrote a letter to the New York Times 
suggesting that “everybody send $1 apiece 
for a fund to buy a loving cup for Sir 
Thomas Lipton, bigger than the one he 
would have got if he had won.’’ When the 
trophy was presented, a substitution had 
been made for the inscription Will Rogers 
had suggested: “To possibly the world’s 
worst yacht builder but absolutely the 
world’s most cheerful loser.” 

Cheerful Loser Lipton, who left $4,000,- 
coo to the poor of Glasgow in his will 
was no loser at all on his own terms. At a 
dinner speech delivered during the height 


society. 
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HOW is RUBBER 


USED TO CUT TOOL STEEL? 


SO-CALLED “RUBBER CUT-OFF WHEELS ARE 
DISCS OF HARD RUBBER IMPREGNATED WITH 
FINE PARTICLES OF ABRASIVE MATERIAL. 
THEY WILL CUT THROUGH THE HARDEST 

Jy STEEL WHEN USED ON AN 
Yigs’ ABRASIVE CUTTING 
MACHINE — MADE BY 
ACCO'S CAMPBELL 

MACHINE DIVISION. 









1S AHARD OR SOFT MATTRESS 
BETTER FOR SLEEP ? 


NEITHER. ITSHOULD HAVE A SOFT SURFACE 
TO RESPOND TO BODY CONTOURS — A FIRM 
SPRING CORE FOR PROPER SUPPORT. OWEN 
WOVEN AND CABELUX UNITS, MADE BY 
OWEN SILENT SPRING COMPANY, ARE 


(_) ‘ _ 







USED BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
TOSOLVE THIS PROBLEM. 











ACCO makes many products for Industry, Agriculture, 
Transportation and the Home 


AMERICAN Chain 
TRU-LAY and LAY-SET Preformed 
Wire Rope 


TRU-LAY Cable and TRU-LOC 
Swaged Terminals for Aircraft 


TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes 


PAGE Wire, Chain Link Fence and 
Welding Rods 


CAMPBELL Abrasive Cutters 


BGee READING Steel Castings 
A 


READING-PRATT & CADY Valves 
and Fittings 


PENNSYLVANIA Lawn Mowers 
MARYLAND Bolts & Nuts 
“ROCKWELL” Hardness Testers 
WRIGHT and FORD Hoists 
HELICOID Pressure Gages 


MANLEY Automotive Service 
Equipment 
OWEN Silent Springs 


@RIDGEPORT 


XZ AMERICAN CHAIN & GABLE Z5.03:708" 
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“CERTAINLY, 
MR. KING. | GET 
ALL MY TYPING 
DONE QUICKER 


Your typists can turn out better-looking 
work in less time on Hammermill Bond. 
For one thing, a whole letter doesn’t have 
to be retyped when a simple mistake is 
made, because the firm, smooth surface 
of this watermarked Hammermill paper 


Send for New FREE Working Kit of Hammermill Bond 


A real “show-how” portfolio of new, practical ideas to help you de- 
sign a letterhead that will represent your firm properly ...and plan 
time-saving printed forms that cut down errors and waste. Includes 
specimen letterheads and forms, layout sheets, memo ideas, Signal 
System folder, envelope information and sample book of Hammer- 
mill Bond in all colors. Send coupon for your free kit today. 









SINCE WE 
CHANGED TO 
HAMMERMILL 
BOND!” 


takes erasures without smudging. This | 
saves the typist’s time... can save you | 
overtime. And letters look more impres- | 
sive on Hammermill Bond because its 
snow-white, glare-free surface makes 
typing stand out sharp and clear. 





For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers ready and willing to supply your 
printing needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western Union by number and ask for “Operator 25.’ 











FOR THE WATERMARK 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 


iT 1S HAMMERMILLU'S 












WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


of his career, he succinctly summed up 
his philosophy: “A man may have many 
friends, but he will find none so steadfast, 
so constant, so ready to respond to his 
wants, so capable of pushing him ahead, as 
a little leather-covered book with the 
name of a bank on its cover.” 


Recent & READABLE 

Burmese Days, by George Orwell. Re- 
issue of a fine early novel by the author of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four; a sharp, amusing 
and often exciting story of native intrigue 
and white men’s burdens in a Burmese 
village (Tre, Feb. 6). 

The Horse's Mouth, by Joyce Cary. 
That rare thing, a first-rate comic novel; 
the final volume of a wise, hilarious trilogy 
about a modern Moll Flanders, an eccen- 
tric country gentleman and a scapegrace 
painter (Trae, Feb. 6). 

Bring Out Your Dead, by J. H. Powell. 
The horror and heroism of Philadelphia’s 
yellow-fever plague in 1793 (TIME, 
Jan. 23). 

The God That Failed, by Arthur 
Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, 
André Gide, Louis Fischer and Stephen 
Spender. Six disillusioned men tell why 
they got into and out of Communism 
(Trae, Jan. 9). 

Lincoln Finds a General, by Kenneth 
Williams. The first two volumes of a four- 
volume Unionside history of the Civil 
War, a job that tops anything yet done in 
its field (Time, Jan, 2). 

The Strange Life of Charles Water- 
ton, by Richard Aldington. A fascinating 
study of a roth Century English eccentric 
whose passion for exploration and taxi- 
dermy was equaled by his antipathy to 
Protestants and the House of Hanover 
(Time, Dec. 12). 

The Sheltering Sky, by Paul Bowles. 
U.S. intellectuals on the skids in North 
Africa; sex and desert atmosphere in an 
inconclusive but well-written first novel 
(Time, Dec. 5). 

The Struggle for Guadalcanal, by Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison. Volume V of Morison’s 
fine, lively history of the U.S. Navy in 
World War II, a rare combination of ex- 
citement and scholarship (Time, Nov, 28). 

The Cry and the Covenant, by Morton 
Thompson. The tragic life of Hungarian 


| Dr. Ignaz Semmelweis, discoverer of the 


cause of childbed fever, as told in a some- 
times awkward, always sincere novelized 
version (True, Nov. 14). 

Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
by Fanny Trollope. An acid etching of 
early roth Century U.S. manners & morals 
—with the passage of time turning a bitter 
spanking into an antiquarian gold mine 
(Time, Oct. 24). 

The Way West, by A. B. Guthrie, Jr. 
A well-knit yarn about an Oregon-bound 
covered-wagon train in which no one re- 
sembles Jane Russell and no one gets 
scalped (Tre, Oct. 17). 

Loving, by Henry Green. A poetic novel 
about eccentric English masters and 
scheming servants in an Irish castle, as 
seen from drawing room and backstairs; 
the first U.S. appearance of a first-rate 
British novelist (Toe, Oct. 10). 
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OLD CHARTER 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- Y) 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter oes into the OLD CHARTER 
barrel. we believe. the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 

KENTUCKY'S FINEST 


years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey...ripens its silky flavor, 
z ; : STRAIGHT BOURBON 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! = ; 
6 YEARS OLD spe 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY +6 YEARS OLD+86 PROOF eBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 











YOUR HOST OF THE AIRWAVES 


The Coca-Cola Company presents 
EDGAR BERGEN with CHARLIE MECARTHY 
CBS 8 p.m. EST every Sunday 
And every day. .. wherever you travel, the familiar red cooler is your 


HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS...HOST TO THE WORKER in office 
and shop... HOST TO THIRSTY MAIN STREET the country over. 


